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FOR TOMORROW'S CITIZENS 


SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 


A High School Sociology Text 
By Emory S. Bogardus and Robert H. Lewis 


This text will show your students how to move purposefully through 
the conflicting currents of social life, how to avoid the reefs on which 

an unadjusted personality may steer them. It will help them to find J 
and follow the deeply enriching and satisfying channel of intelligent 
social living. 
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EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


By C. C. Janzen and O. W. Stephenson 


Everyday Economics relates the subject to the actual problems of 

today and of the future. It is a significant textbook because it develop: W 
in the student an understanding and appreciation of economics asa § tion 
force which influences his every act, every day throughout his life. 
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MORE GUIDANCE 


» but Less Vocational Guidance! 


W. C. McGINNIS 


HAT IS wrong with guidance in our 

high schools? One answer to that ques- 
tion is: Too much emphasis on the voca- 
tional phase of guidance and too little 
emphasis on the educational phase of guid- 
ance. Guidance in the secondary school 
should be educational guidance with the 
vocational as a minor but important part 
of educational guidance. 

To the layman “guidance” means voca- 
tional guidance. Vocational guidance ap- 
peals to the imagination. It lends itself to 
newspaper headlines. It leads the layman 
to decry the fact that the high school is 
training too many people for clerical posi- 


YP — 


Eprror’s Note: Roger Babson’s statement 
referred to by the author in the first part 
of this article was reported in the December 
sue of THe CLearinc House. Charging 
that high-school pupils know “more about 
cheers than chores”, Mr. Babson said that 
the school system of the United States was 
responsible for the idleness of “at least 
700,000 of the 10,000000 unemployed”. 
After dismissing that extravagant statement, 
the author discusses the best course the high 
thool can pursue in preparing pupils for 
work (if they can find it) and life (which is 
ill open to everybody). Dr. McGinnis is 
uperintendent of schools in Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey. 


tions. “There are too many students in the 
commercial department.” 

At a recent meeting of New England 
superintendents in Boston, Roger Babson 
stated that the schools are responsible for 
unemployment. When a nationally famous 
man such as Roger Babson makes an attack 
on someone or something that attack is im- 
portant news, and whatever he says is widely 
accepted as fact. Mr. Babson says that mil- 
lions of people are unemployed because 
school graduates are not properly educated 
and for that reason employers will not hire 
them. 

In his own field of endeavor Mr. Babson 
is a great man, but when he blames the 
schools for the unemployment of millions 
of Americans that is another story. 

There are fewer jobs in the United States 
today than in 1929 but there are nine mil- 
lion more adults. These are factors in the 
unemployment problem that are beyond 
the power of the schools to eliminate. Fewer 
jobs and more people to fill them make an 
increase in unemployment certain. 

The Federal Reserve index of industrial 
production shows that the volume of indus- 
trial activity is as great as in 1929 but that 
the volume of industrial employment is ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 less than in 1929. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics shows an 
annual increment of about 500,000 new 
workers who come forward looking for jobs. 
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Because of the fact that there are already 
more workers than jobs a considerable num- 
ber of them are added to the number of the 
unemployed. 

The critic of the school says that there 
should be more vocational education, edu- 
cation that will prepare boys and girls for 
jobs. The school man asks, “What jobs?” 

The school teacher is well aware of the 
fact that there is widespread unemployment 
and that the schools are graduating many 
young people who cannot find jobs. And 
the school teacher makes a study of the em- 
ployment and unemployment situation and 
knows facts that the average layman doesn't 
know. The industrialist does know them, 
and he does not blame the school for the 
fact that its graduates do not find employ- 
ment. 

The number one reason why so many 
recent graduates of high schools have no 
jobs is that there aren't jobs enough to go 
around, and that would be so even if every 
one of those graduates had had a vocational- 
training education. This statement does not 
detract anything from the fact that voca- 
tional education is an important part of 
education. It simply means that vocational 
education is only a part of education and 
that it is not a cure-all for unemployment. 

The occupational pattern is a rapidly 
shifting pattern. Accordingly employment 
opportunity is changing rapidly. Only a 6 
per cent increase in workers is required to 
provide all the food and goods for a 33 per 
cent increase in population. 

Census data indicate that employment 
opportunity may be expected to be about 
as follows: 

There will be a decreasing employment 
opportunity for unskilled workers. The 
semi-skilled will find a slightly increased 
employment opportunity. There will be 
some increase in the employment oppor- 
tunity for skilled workers. There will be a 
slight increase in the employment oppor- 
tunity for proprietors and managers, and 
there will be a considerable increase in the 
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employment opportunity for clerical and 
professional workers. 

The demand for power sewing machine 
operators and for domestic workers exceeds 
the supply in Eastern cities. But there is 
little or no demand on the part of parents 
that the high school train their girls as 
power sewing machine operators and do- 
mestic workers. There is a demand from 
dress making and shirt making companies 
for operators and from housewives for 
domestic workers. 

Some laymen make the suggestion that 
the schools should train girls for those oc- 
cupations. The girls, though, are always 
someone else’s girls. No parent of a high- 
school girl wants his girl trained for those 
jobs, although such training is all right for 
the children of other parents. It is prob- 
able that many high-school girl graduates 
who are unable to find employment would 
be able to find employment if they had been 
trained as power sewing machine operators. 
But there is no evidence that factories em- 
ploying power machine operators have any 
difficulty in obtaining plenty of help. 

The American Council of Education re- 
ports that a study of factory work proved 
that 55 per cent of the operations required 
a training time of two months or less and 
that 72 per cent could be learned in less 
than nine months. This same study showed 
that 54 per cent of these factory workers 
had been forced to shift from other indus- 
tries. 

A question that should be asked in con- 
nection with vocational guidance is whether 
it isn’t well to train less for a narrow spe- 
cialization than for a wider knowledge and 
adaptability. There should, however, be 
specialization for non-college students in 
the last year of school, or, better still, in 
one or two additional years of high school. 

In order to function effectively educa- 
tional guidance must have an organized 
set-up. There must be organization and 
leadership in the high school. But neither 
a director of guidance nor a council can 



































More GuipANce—But Less VocATIONAL GUIDANCE! 


carry on an adequate program of guidance. 
In order to be effective every member of 
the faculty must be a part of the guidance 
set-up and must have a part in the guidance 
program. The homeroom teacher has an 
important part in a successful guidance 
program. 

The guidance council should be made up 
of faculty members who have a genuine in- 
terest in girls and boys and in their prob- 
lems. The fact that a faculty member is the 
head of a department or has unscheduled 
time that may be devoted to the work of 
guidance is not a sufficiently strong reason 
for membership in the council. 

Formality and tradition in the adminis- 
tration of the secondary school are two 
obstacles in the way of worthwhile guid- 
ance. It is a tradition in many schools to 
recognize the unwritten and unofficial code 
that in pupil-teacher relationships the 
teacher is always right. A pupil makes a 
request to a teacher. The teacher says “No”. 
The pupil appeals to the department head. 
He decides against the pupil because the 
traditional code requires that he back up 
his teacher. The pupil appeals to the prin- 
cipal and the code restrains him from over- 
tuling his department head. 

The welfare of the pupils requires that 
they be permitted to present their cases and 
to have their problems given careful con- 
sideration on the merits of these cases. 
Pupils should be allowed the right of appeal! 
in a straight line to the highest administra- 
tive authority in the school system, the 
board of education. 

It is seldom that a pupil’s appeal would 
go to the board of education, but if the 
entire faculty of a school, including the 
principal and the superintendent, under- 
stood that there must be no barrier to the 
pupil’s right to appeal to higher authority— 
department heads, principal, superintend- 
ent, and board of education in sequence— 
cases would be more likely to be decided 
on their merits, and the administrative 
philosophy of “backing up” would not be 
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used to the detriment of the pupil. 

Much has been written pro and con on 
the subject of student government. It is 
safe to say that the great majority of teach- 
ers are opposed to student government. I 
believe that there should be a guidance 
committee of high-school pupils to confer 
with the guidance council. If we are to 
prepare boys and girls for intelligent citizen- 
ship in a representative democracy the high- 
school years certainly ought to be utilized 
to give the pupils some practice in the 
Memocratic process, including responsibili- 
ties and initiative. 

There can be no proper guidance of 
pupils unless the pupils know that their 
problems will receive a sympathetic con- 
sideration. 

Guidance must concern itself more with 
the prevention of failures. Remedial meas- 
ures are necessary in many cases but proper 
preventive measures will result in fewer 
failures. One of the important outcomes of 
guidance is to provide for every pupil the 
certainty of a realization of successful ac- 
complishment. Nothing in the education 
process is more important than that. 

To send boys and girls out from the 
school equipped with a capacity to succeed 
rather than burdened with a tendency to 
fail—that is a purpose of guidance. The 
realization of personal accomplishment is of 
the utmost importance in education. Every 
adult, whether teacher or not, feels the glow 
and lifting power that come from personal 
achievement and from the recognition of 
that achievement by others. But we teachers 
are too prone to set for the dull pupil and 
for the slow pupil standards of achievement 
so high that they cannot attain a satisfac- 
tion in achievement. We are stingy with our 
praise. 

Treat all pupils, the brightest and the 
dullest, as personalities. Be friendly. Gain 
their confidence through an honest desire to 
know them and to help them. And this will 
be found to be a large and important part 
of guidance. 











Why Our OPEN HOUSE 


By 
FRANK B. TOALSON 


HE Dopce Crry (Kansas) Daily Globe 
y geet “The open house was regarded as 
one of the most entertaining and informa- 
tive the high school has held, and both 
teachers and parents regarded it of value. 
The pleasing appearance the instructors 
made both personally and professionally, in 
their brief outlining of the aims of each 
course in fitting high-school boys and girls 
for approaching adulthood, drew many 
compliments from the parents.” 

This is part of a splendid write-up, and 
we at the senior high school are proud of 
it, but as far as we are concerned it is not 
the most important thing. We think that 
the valuable contacts with parents that were 
made during visits to their homes are far 
more important to us. 

But let us start at the beginning. Four 
years ago the Senior High PTA meetings 
were held once a month. All of the teachers 
attended because that was part of their 
job. Not quite as many parents as teachers 
were at each meeting. Realizing that there 
was not much value to this type of activity, 
one of the teachers moved that PTA meet- 


- ~~ 


Epiror’s Note: Three years ago the 
Dodge City, Kansas, Senior High School 
abandoned monthly PTA meetings and de- 
veloped a school-community get-together 
plan that is reported to be much more ef- 
fective. Many schools find it difficult to get 
a high per cent of the parents to attend an 
event. This school does it by an energetic 
drag-net technique—of a kind that the par- 
ents appreciated and welcomed. Mr. Toal- 
son is principal of the school. 


replaced PTA Meetings 


ings be limited to two each school year. 

The motion was passed, and a small com- 
mittee was appointed to determine new pro- 
cedures. This committee decided that we 
should have a “get-acquainted” meeting in 
the early fall and an “achievement-night” 
meeting for the last month of school. It 
was thought that these two meetings each 
year would work out much better than the 
old system of one each month. But here is 
the thing that made them so different and so 
successful. 

In a discussion of these meetings, the 
teachers thought that perhaps it might be 
wise to invite the parents to the open-house 
meeting by making a personal call on them. 
It sounds simple and apparently was noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. We found, how- 
ever, that it was one of the most important 
innovations introduced over a period of 
years. 

Ours is a typical mid-western school. The 
enrolment in the senior high school is 533. 
We draw our pupils from a town of 10,000 
and from a radius of 10 or 15 miles around 
us. The task of visiting did not promise to 
be a very big job, but when we started it 
we found that it was much bigger than we 
had thought. It took each teacher's time 
for the greater part of a week from about 
3:00 until 6:00 each afternoon, but the job 
was finally done. 

Here is what we found. First, almost with- 
out exception the parents were “tickled 
pink” to see us. Second, the pupils were in 
most cases very glad to have us visit their 
parents. Third, we received first-hand 
knowledge of the pupils’ homes and their 
parents, and fourth, a personal invitation 
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Wuy Our Open House 


will bring a parent to a school function 
more surely than any other method. 

Some of the results of this visitation and 
the following open house follow: 

At least one teacher in the system can 
give to the principal or any other interested 
teacher first-hand information on any pupil 
in the senior high school. She has visited 
that pupil’s parents in his own home, she 
knows something of the financial condition, 
she knows the type of home life, she prob- 
ably knows more about this pupil than any 
other one person does except the parents. 
On the other side the parents know more 
about the school than they ever did before. 
They have visited it and know what it is 
like. They know the teachers and they do 
not hesitate to speak to them on the street. 

In the teachers’ meeting held after the 
first visitation it was interesting to hear 
what the teachers had to say—“I never 
realized that the poor girl has to live in such 
a home—they don’t have a rug on the floor.” 
And—“I was mighty pleased with the atti- 
tude that Mrs. Smith took concerning her 
boy’s poor work in school. I think that I 
am going to be able to help Johnnie much 
more after talking with his mother.” 

The football coach told of staying forty 
minutes at one home to help do the dishes 
before he even wanted to get away. One 
teacher spent thirty minutes looking over 
some prize cattle. 

Another had to leave rather suddenly 
during one call because the mother of the 
family was expecting an increase within the 
hour, while one of our most precise and 
timid teachers gained the experience of 
persuading a parent that she was not a book 
salesman and just wanted to make a friendly 
visit. She finally got in the house. 

A teacher who has been with us for nearly 
20 years reported a mother and a dad who 
said, “Well, over a period of fifteen years 
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we have put four youngsters through that 
senior high school, but this is the first time 
we have ever been called on and invited to 
attend one of your meetings. We will sure 
be there.” 

For any school that hasn’t made direct 
contact with parents except when Johnnie 
or Mary is failing, I heartily recommend 
personal calls in preparation for an open 
house. 

The mechanics of the plan are simple. 
Each teacher visits the parents of the pupils 
in his first-hour class. The principal and the 
attendance officer and one of the super- 
visors visit the homes of all pupils living in 
the country. Personal invitations are made 
at this time. They are followed by invita- 
tions by card a day or two before the event. 
All parents and other visitors, and teachers 
are provided with identification cards to be 
worn that evening. This makes it possible 
for everyone to call everyone else by name. 

The main event at the Dodge City Open 
House meetings has varied from tours of the 
senior-high building to short class periods 
which the parents attend instead of the 
pupils. Preceding the tour or class periods, 
we have held short programs in the audi- 
torium. Following the main business of the 
evening, there have been refreshments 
furnished by the PTA and accompanied 
by entertainment—games, stunts, etc.— 
furnished by gym classes. 

The spring meeting is an “achievement 
night”, and various classes give stage pro- 
ductions or exhibit displays in the class- 
rooms. Invitation to this meeting is by 
card. 

This is the third year that we have made 
personal visits to every family, followed by 
Open House in the fall and Achievement 
Night in the spring. We feel that the plan 
has been of the greatest value to our school 
and to the community. 


Salaries of Negro and white teachers in Knoxville, Tennessee, were equalized 
on December 1, 1939. Other cities in the South that pay Negro teachers the 
same as white teachers are Washington, Louisville, and San Antonio. 











LENDMEYOUREARS! 


Shakespeare’s place is in college—and it 
By can have Chaucer and all his Aprille shoures 


NAOMI JOHN WHITE 


OW MUCH of Shakespeare can you quote 
H accurately? 

If you had two free hours for reading 
tonight and no one was going to check up 
on you, would you read a play by William 
Shakespeare or one by Noel Coward? 

Can you state clearly and without quib- 
bling why over six million high-school 
pupils are required to study closely from 
one to five Shakespearean plays? 

If you answer the above questions the 
way that I think you do, you are a friend 
of mine. Draw up a chair and sit down; I 
want to talk with you. 

For ten years I have been a high-school 
English teacher, and if tomorrow I were 
permitted to make out the course of study 
for the high-school pupils in the United 
States, I would not include the teaching of 
William Shakespeare. 

I should, instead, put in William Saroyan; 
I should also forget Charles Dickens and 
include Dorothy Thompson; I should ig- 
nore Alexander Pope, and introduce Alex- 
ander Woollcott. 

I should, in other words, make my basic 
education modern literature, and my un- 


Eprror’s Nore: Miss White, unlike Mark 
Antony, really comes to bury Caesar, and 
not to praise him—as far as our teeming mil- 
lions of non-academic high-school pupils 
are concerned. And that goes for Macbeth 
and Midsummer Night’s Dream and all of 
the other medieval torture instruments for 
low 1.Q.’s ever devised by the Bard. Miss 
White teaches in the Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
High School. 


required reading, ancient literature. 

Now, it is all very well to rave about the 
beauties of Shakespeare and the truth of 
the immortal bard. Truth didn’t die in 1616 
and rot its bones on the banks of the River 
Avon. After all, what is the difference, 
fundamentally, between “Most friendship is 
feigning, most loving mere folly’, and 
“How to Win Friends and _ Influence 
People”? The first statement is by William 
Shakespeare and the latter the title of a 
best-selling book by Dale Carnegie. 

By choice the modern fourteen-year-old 
high-school boy reads Joe Palooka, listens 
to Dick Tracy, and watches the shadow 
cavortings of Gene Autry, the Singing Cow- 
boy. 

By duress he reads Ivanhoe, Macbeth, 
Julius Caesar, and Pope’s Essay on Criti- 
cism. There is too wide a difference be- 
tween the two groups. As a result he thor- 
oughly dislikes the classics, his teacher thor- 
oughly dislikes him, and to make the circle 
complete, I suppose that somewhere or other 
Mr. Shakespeare is sitting around thinking 
up nasty sonnets about the teacher. 

I should include Mr. Saroyan, abridged, 
(for although Mr. Saroyan and Mr. Shake- 
speare are both bawdy, the latter can be 
understood only by referring to footnotes— 
and it has been conclusively proved by 
generations of school teaching that any foot- 
note can go chastely through a thousand 
pages of anybody's volume not only un- 
attacked, but unapproached) and Miss 
Thompson and Mr. Woollcott, not because 
I think that they will become immortal, 
but because they have the very good fortune 
to be alive at the moment, and because 
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Johnny Highschool is alive, too. They can 
start their hostilities equally armed. 

The present is built upon the past. But 
I believe that I should be better able to 
interest Johnny permanently in the beauties 
of Chaucer if I started him out with the 
beauties of the folklore in whatever locality 
he happens to live. Just because Johnny 
has mastered, easily and untutored, the in- 
tricacies of the chorus of the “Three Little 
Fishes” in a lusty and uncertain tenor, does 
not mean that he will also master, even 
with tutorship, Chaucer's 
Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote, 


And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 
Of which vertu engendred is the flour. 


Only 11 per cent of all high-school 
graduates go to college. The remaining 
8g per cent start earning their living. And 
yet they have spent four years studying 
classical literature and technical grammar 
instead of modern political essays and 
quality magazines. Since their time in school 
is so short, why not have them know the 
literature of their own age? 

A living child and a dead author do not 
add up—any more than cows and horses add 
up. They do not have the same denomi- 
nator. Remember, please, that I am not 
talking about adults or college students; 
I am talking about the fourteen- to seven- 
teen-year-old high-school boy and girl, the 
boy who delivers your morning newspaper 
and the girl who waits on you in the five- 
and-ten-cent stores on Saturdays. 

If you are an average adult your knowl- 
edge of a high-school class studying Shake- 
speare is limited to the memories you have 
of 1914 when you and little Sandy Mc- 
Intosh acted out Judius Caesar. And you 
don’t really remember the play at all; what 
you remember is that Sandy refused to be 
killed and lie down on the floor, and Miss 
Autumberry made both of you stay in after 
school and wash the blackboards, and when 
you got home your father licked you just 
to impress the occasion on your mind. 


Let me show you today’s class. There is 
no such thing as an average class, but we 
shall say that this one is; I have had every 
one of them in class at one time or another. 

There are thirty-seven sophomores in the 
class, counting the three who have gone to 
sleep in the back row and Junior Donahue 
who is making a paper airplane under cover 
of the desk top. They are very busy just 
now. They are busy memorizing. Tomorrow 
they will stand at the front of the room, 
one at a time, and recite in varying degrees 
of hesitancy: “FriendsRomanscountrymen- 
lendmeyourears.” As each one recites, his 
thirty-six companions will move their lips 
in unconscious imitation. They will be 
getting ready for their times to stand up in 
front of the room. 

The teacher is Miss Jones. Miss Jones, 
who makes the average salary for teachers, 
$1,300 a year, is conscientious and inefficient. 
She has taught for three years. Within three 
more years of teaching Miss Jones will be 
efficient. But by that time she will have 
caught the young lawyer she is angling for, 
or given up teaching for a better paying 
or more satisfactory job, or through dis- 
couragement and dislike for her work be 
drifting toward inefficiency again. She re- 
mains conscientious to the bitter end. She 
was born that way. There is little sense of 
fun about Miss Jones. 

In the front row of Miss Jones’ class sit 
Mary Sue and Marguerite and Mabel. They 
are nice little girls with fresh, shining faces 
and intent eyes. They believe, congenitally, 
that the world is a serious business, that life 
is a sort of dark green blackboard whereon 
nothing except the most solemn sense is 
written and that only ministers of the gospel 
have erasers. They take down copious notes 
on whatever Miss Jones says, including her 
off-side remarks to Miss Smith who drops by 
to inquire if she saw that perfectly stun- 
ning fur coat in the window of the Elite 
Department Store. They copy all her 
college-notebook references to Shakespeare, 
and it never occurs to them that there is 








anything anywhere in the play that might 
have the remotest connection with real 
people or real life. 

Behind them sit Edward and Elbert“and 
Ethel. They are very bright children—but 
not in English class. They shine to much 
better advantage on the tennis court and 
at the Hotside Suburban Dance Hall. Dur- 
ing the study period they puff up the pages 
of their blue-backed Julius Caesar books 
into balloon-like propensities, test, by means 
of inkwell and their neighbors’ collars, the 
most interesting hearsay that not all their 
finger prints are alike, yawn audibly at the 
most dramatic scene and turn to get a better 
look at the clock. They are three Donald 
Budges in a ping-pong tournament on a 
rainy day. 

In the third row sit Mildred and Morris 
and Martha. These children are very quiet, 
very obedient, and a little dull. They have 
small business trying to store away informa- 
tion about iambic pentameters and rhyme 
schemes. They have low I.Q.’s. They are 
caged up blue-jays spending four years try- 
ing to make a noise like a canary. 

Next are Arthur and Albert and Anna. 
They are very bright. They are quick and 
clever and they see all the jokes and they 
know the story. But there are thirty-seven 
children in the room and sixty minutes in 
the period. The outline of courses allows 
three weeks for the studying of Julius 
Caesar; these pupils finish the play in three 
days. Presently they are so far down the road 
with Macaulay and Wells and Shaw, that 
Miss Jones just hopes that they are still 
heading north. These children, admittedly, 
can profit by reading Shakespeare—they are 
the 11 per cent who go on to college. But 
they can read Shakespeare then, and in high 
school surely we should consider the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 

On the back seats are Stumpy and Fatty 
and Bingo. They are oversized and under- 
brained. They read only when Miss Jones 
stands over them. They have never been 
known to volunteer to recite. And while 
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they would not actually set fire to the school 
building, they would run from here to there 
to see it burn. 

Then there are a few in the room who 
cannot be classified, the few who remem- 
ber only that Calpurnia had a dream that 
came true, that many of Shakespeare's 
heroines dressed up like boys, that Juliet 
was only fourteen years old when she had 
that notorious affair with Romeo. 

Miss Jones has read a great many books 
on how to teach school, most of them during 
her first year of teaching. She suggests vari- 
ous projects—original pictures, dramatiza- 
tions, modern versions of the play. She tries, 
in fact, to make the play interesting. And 
although she has been cautioned again and 
again by her supervisor that she is not to 
read to the children, but to require them to 
read to themselves, she has managed, by 
keeping a wary eye on the door, to read 
the entire five acts with them. She knows 
that otherwise they would not know even 
the name of the principal character of the 
play. There are times when Miss Jones 
wonders if Shakespeare really had a twen- 
tieth-century school boy in mind when he 
wrote his plays. 

Twice yearly for ten years I have mur- 
dered Duncan in his sleep for the benefit of 
some three thousand children. And I say 
that it has been needless. If any one of 
those three thousand children should write 
to me tomorrow and say that he has read 
voluntarily (and by read I mean looked at 
every word) any Shakespearean play during 
these ten years, I should drop dead of ex- 
citement. 

I don’t know the purpose of teaching 
Shakespeare to fourteen- and sixteen-year- 
old children. Is it to give them enjoyment? 
It doesn’t. Is it to teach them dramatic 
construction? It doesn’t. Is it to impress on 
them the truth of character presentations, 
Shakespeare’s marvelous understanding of 
human nature? It doesn’t. Is it to teach 


them to think? It doesn't. 
Once in a while I read the biography of 
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some famous or important man who stresses 
classical learning, who states firmly that he 
believes that one great fault of our present 
day educational system is that we do not 
give good enough training in Latin and 
Greek and the early philosophers. And it 
used to be that I was greatly puzzled over 
these biographies. I knew that I didn’t 
agree with the wise and learned men, and 
it looked as if I were entirely in the wrong. 
But now I know why I don’t agree. These 
learned men who make such statements 
are among the 11 per cent who go to 
college, or who are capable of carrying col- 
lege work. Naturally they believe in a 
classical education—their I.Q.’s can take it. 

But what of the 8g per cent who do 
not go to college? They become the bulk 
of our nation’s citizens. They are solid and 
dependable and steady and they elect our 
presidents and governors and senators. And 
I say that their lives could have been made 
richer and fuller by their studying 
twentieth-century literature in school in- 
stead of the sixteenth century. 

Johnny Williams in my third-hour class 
will probably be a filling station owner, 
and my own life wiil probably be made 
happier because Johnny will give me cour- 
teous and cheerful and efficient service for 
my car. But today I made Johnny stay in 


after school and memorize Macbeth’s 
soliloquy: “Is this a dagger which I see be- 
fore me, the handle toward my hand? . . .” 

Bill Jackson wants to be a cattleman and 
live on a ranch in Texas. He is lean and 
brown and capable, and he is already so 
adept with animals that he makes all his 
spending money by looking after the pets 
in the neighborhood. And what am I teach- 
ing Bill? Why to scan a sonnet, of course, 
and to recognize blank verse when it’s right 
under his nose. 

Marion Stokes is the most popular boy in 
school; he has a grin like an ear of corn, 
and he .can persuade anybody to do any- 
thing. If Marion isn’t mayor of this town 
someday I'll eat my new box of chalk. But 
instead of studying politics and social con- 
ditions of his own community and state and 
reading the living literature of today’s 
writers, Marion is reciting: “The quality of 
mercy is not strained; it droppeth as the 
gentle rain from heaven... .” 

And I say that I am wasting my time, my 
pupils’ time, and your time as a tax-payer 
when I require that hours be spent in 
studying the plays of William Shakespeare, 
and memorizing: “All the world’s a stage, 
and all the men and women merely play- 
CM... 

I ought to know. I memorized it, too! 


Emblems Personalize Keating Homerooms 
By GENE LINES 


Each homeroom in Keating Junior High School, 
Pueblo, Colorado, has a shield of its own. This 
shield represents the art motif of an Indian tribe 
and is planned by the pupils and made by them. 
On this emblem is the name of the tribe and the 
room motto. 

For example, one room chose the Hopi tribe and 
the motto “knowledge”. The motif of the shield 
was the Hopi bird god and was made to conform 
exactly to the native pictures. The class studied the 
Hopi Indians and are well versed in Indian lore. 
The room is designated by its tribal name and not 


by its number. Whenever the room attends an as- 
sembly the shield and the standard are always taken. 

At the end of the last semester of school, the 
history of each room together with the names of its 
members is affixed to the back of its shield and is 
displayed in the school trophy room. 

This plan has been in operation for ten years 
and, according to Principal Paul L. Kirk, the use 
of these shields has been a great factor in promot- 
ing better homerooms, a more personal idea of 
citizenship, and a feeling of “belonging” to a group 
which is so essential in a large school. 











Let Youth Study the Recent 
. YOUTH STUDIES 


ALFRED W. HEATH 


HERE HAVE been those in late years who 

have doubted whether our democracy 
could survive the economic pressures of a 
lengthy depression. The recent ugly pro- 
cession of events in the totalitarian states of 
Europe has, ironically enough, made these 
doubting Thomases scurry back into the 
fold with those of us who want to live our 
lives in a democracy—and who believe we 
will. 

Our people have accepted as a truism the 
idea that a democracy cannot survive if 
its people remain ignorant. But ignorance 
may be more than the inability to read, 
write, and cipher, or to memorize text- 
book facts. A truly enlightened youth will 
be made aware of the realisms it must face 
in the near future. 

We adults are too prone to forget that 
the youth of today, with whatever education 
they are possessed, will be the directive and 
controlling force of the nation tomorrow. 
To educate youth to the social and eco- 


Epitor’s Note: Adults have been very 
worried about our youth in recent years. 
Many youth studies and youth surveys have 
been made—apparently for the information 
of adults. Why not bring the youth reports 
into the social-studies classroom? Why not 
let youth itself learn more about its prob- 
lems? The author discusses the possibilities 
of this idea, and presents a bibliography of 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals dealing 
with the subject. Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
sent the article to us. Mr. Heath is principal 
of the Dumont High School, Dumont, New 
Jersey. 


nomic realities which will confront them is 
just as much the duty of the school as it 
is to teach the three R’s. 

It is proposed that a unit of work be 
offered which would acquaint high-school 
pupils with the problems other youth al- 
ready have discovered. The available litera- 
ture on the subject is amply documented 
with opinions, reactions, and first-hand data 
furnished by young people themselves. ‘This 
unit properly may be a part of a Modern 
Problems course, or it may be incorporated 
into almost any of the social-studies courses 
in the secondary school. 

The work of the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Educa- 
tion has focused the attention of many 
people, especially educators, on the serious- 
ness of the situation that confronts young 
people, particularly at the time when they 
drop out or are graduated from high school. 
Other individuals and agencies have also 
added their bit to emphasize further the far- 
reaching implications of the problem. 

The ultimate objective of the proposed 
unit is to give youth in high school the 
opportunity to find out what youth of just 
a few years ago had to discover by bitter 
experience, to study the actual problems 
that so far Old Man World has held back 
from them. More specific objectives are sug- 
gested in the following section as aims of 
the unit. One can hardly conceive of a 
more timely, interesting, important, or 
profitable project for youth to undertake. 

Desirable aims. The following list is sug- 
gestive—actual aims will depend upon the 
topics chosen to comprise the unit of study, 
and the emphasis which local conditions 
may dictate. 
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1. To make youth realize that he is cer- 
tain to be faced with disagreeable economic 
and social problems, particularly between 
the time when he wishes to terminate his 
formal education and the day he is able to 
get a job. 

2. To give youth information that will 
influence him to plan intelligently for the 
future, insofar as that is possible. 

3. To reveal to youth the avoidable 
mistakes made by those who have preceded 
him in recent years, so that he may shun 
these errors. 

4. To teach youth why high-school at- 
tendance, although more necessary than be- 
fore, is no longer the insurance for success 
it once was held to be. 

5. To make youth realize that his prob- 
able problems are not those of youth alone, 
but are largely related to the economic mal- 
adjustment of the world today. 

6. To acquaint youth with some of the 
correctives that are being proposed to im- 
prove social and economic aspects of the 
situation. 

7. To reveal to youth the varying social 
and economic problems which confront 
young people in the different sections of 
the nation, as well as those of different 
races and nationalities of any one section. 

8. To acquaint youth with the vast num- 
ber of agencies and organizations which 
already exist for his use and betterment. 

g. To acquaint youth with the work of 
governmental agencies like the CCC and 
the NYA. 

Suggested problems which may be in- 
cluded in the unit. Local conditions, inter- 
ests, and available materials are some of the 
factors which will determine the make-up of 
the unit. The field is so vast that no teacher 
will have difficulty in finding suitable topics. 
The real problem will be one of selection 
and elimination. Pupils themselves may aid 
in selecting topics; opportunity for pupil- 
choice may be excellent education in itself. 

It is obvious that the following list of 
problems is merely suggestive; not all of 


them could be covered in, say, a six-week 


unit, nor are all of the possible problems 
listed. 


. The education of youth 

. Youth and jobs 

. Youth and leisure 

. The social problems of youth 

. Youth and home life 

. Youth out of school and out of a job 

What the community can do for its 

youth 

8. A community of youth and its prob- 
lems 

g. A study of existing youth organiza- 
tions 

10. A study of governmental agencies for 
the aid of youth 

11. Youth and the church 

12. Health problems of youth 

13. The problems of rural youth 

14. Youth problems in foreign lands 
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Suggested pupil-activities and teaching 
procedures. 

1. The utilization of the local environ- 
ment: Much of that period of youth with 
which we are concerned here will be lived 
in the local community. The use of the 
environment with which the pupil is ac- 
quainted will make the study of the unit 
both real and practical. Supervised trips to 
local plants, farms, and businesses, and in- 
terviews of local lawyers, judges, merchants, 
mine foremen, or factory managers are some 
of the means at the disposal of the teacher. 
A youth survey of the community is a tech- 
nique which offers excellent opportunities. 

2. Integration with other departments in 
the school: One does not have to be par- 
ticularly imaginative to see the possibili- 
ties here. The relation of phases of the 
youth problem to the agriculture, home- 
making, industrial-arts, and __physical- 
education departments are evident. The 
extent to which integration occurs is de- 
pendent upon the foresight and planning 
ability of the teachers. 

3. Application of the outcomes of learn- 
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ing by the pupils: A unit which has the 
practical potentialities of this one should 
be taught with recurrent emphasis on ap- 
plication by the pupil in his situation, or 
probable situation. The teacher should at 
all times be aware of the very real thing 
he is teaching, and he should make the 
pupil realize the possibilities of applying 
what he is learning to the real situation 
when it occurs. 

Selected references for instruction. Items 
marked * are either publications of the 
American Youth Commission or are writ- 
ten by members of the Commission, or the 
staff employed by it. Items marked ** are 
of probable value only to teachers. 


Books 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
The Prospects for Youth. Annals of the Academy, 
Volume 194, November 1937. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, $2. 
A series of twenty-four articles by competent 

writers on many phases of the youth problem. 

** American Association of School Administrators, 
Youth Education Today. Sixteenth Yearbook. 
Washington: National Education Association, 1938, 
$2. 

A timely review of facts and suggestions for next 
steps. 

* Bell, Howard M., Youth Tell Their Story. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1938. 
$1.50, paper; $2, cloth. 

A comprehensive survey of youth in Maryland. 

13,500 young people between the ages of 16 and 24 

furnished the data for the survey. 


* Deihl, Harold S., and Shepard, Charles E., The 
Health of College Students. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1939, $1.50. 

A study of health information revealed by data 
on college students. Improvements are suggested re- 
garding college health services. 


* ** Douglass, Harl R., Secondary Education for 
Youth in Modern America. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1937, $1. 

Outlines the “influences and conditions” which 
concern the high school today. A timely treatise; 
brief and interestingly written. 

* Edwards, Newton, Equal Educational Opportuni- 
ties for Youth: A National Responsibility. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1939, $2. 
The security of a democratic state rests upon its 

system of public education. This is a study of the 


inequalities of our educational system; federal aid 

is a suggested remedy. 

Hanna, Paul R., Youth Serves the Community. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936, $2. 
Descriptive survey of what youth is doing to 

improve social conditions; concrete examples. Sug- 

gestive to youth of their potentialities. 

* Holland, Kenneth, Youth in European Labor 
Camps. Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1939, $2.50. 

A study of youth in the labor camps of the to- 
talitarian and the democratic states. 


Lindley, Betty and Ernest K., A New Deal for 
Youth. New York: The Viking Press, 1938, $3. 
A dramatic survey of the National Youth Admin- 

istration. Interestingly written. 

* Menefee, L. A., and Chambers, M. M., American 
Youth: An Annotated Bibliography. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1938, $s. 

Lists the literature about youth on a great variety 
of topics. 2,500 items are listed and annotated. 
Pendry, Elizabeth R., and Hartshorne, Hugh, Or- 

ganizations for Youth. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, 1935, $2.75. 

Forty different organizations and plans for youth 
are described. Includes their history and growth, 
organization and administration, programs and pro- 
cedures, motivation and reward, and evidences of 
success. 

* Rainey, Homer P., and others. How Fare American 
Youth? New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1937, $1.50. 

From the preface, “It is an attempt to identify 
some of the more urgent problems of American 
youth and to define these problems in some detail.” 


PAMPHLETS 


* Boynton, A. M., and Kirkpatrick, E. L., Agricul- 
tural Extension Work with Older Rural Youth. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 
1938. Mimeographed, 15, cents. 

* Boynton, A. M., and Kirkpatrick, E. L., Voca- 
tional Training for Older Rural Youth. Wash- 
ington: Vocational Division, Office of Education, 
1938. 

* Chambers, M. M., and Bell, Howard M., How to 
Make A Community Youth Survey. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1939, 25 cents. 

Johnson, Palmer O., and Harvey, Oswald L., The 
National Youth Administration. Washington: Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 1938, 15 cents. 

* Kirkpatrick, E. L., Recent Surveys Pertaining to 
Rural Youth. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1938. Mimeographed, 10 cents. 

* Kirkpatrick, E. L., Short Courses in Colleges of 
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Agriculture. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1938. Mimeographed, 15 cents. 

* Kirkpatrick, E. L., Status of Research Pertaining 
to Situations and Problems Among Rural Young 
People. Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1938. Mimeographed, 10 cents. 

* Lister, J. J., and Kirkpatrick, E. L., Rural Youth 
Speaks. Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1939. Mimeographed, go cents. 

Office of Education, Bulletin No. 18, Parts I through 
VI. Washington: Superintendent of Documents. 
Part I. Youth—How Communities Can Help, 10 

cents. 

Part II. Youth—Leisure for Living, 15 cents. 
Part III. Youth—Education for Those Out of 

School, 10 cents. 

Part IV. Youth—Vocational Guidance for Those 

Out of School, 10 cents. 

Part V. Youth—Finding Jobs, 10 cents. 
Part VI. Youth—Community Surveys, 15 cents. 

A Program of Action for American Youth. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 19 
Pages, 1939- 

Stewart, Maxwell S., Youth in the World of Today. 
Pamphlet No. 22. New York: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1938, 10 cents. 


PERIODICALS 


Building America, Milwaukee: E. M. Hale and Com- 
pany, 30 cents each. 

Vol. I. No. 7, “Recreation” 

Vol. I, No. 8, “Youth Faces the World” 

Vol. II. No. 8, “Movies” 

Vol. III. No. 4, “Education” 

The entire number in each case is devoted to 
material on the titled topic. Excellent pictorial ma- 
terial of authoritative nature. 

Goslin, Ryllis and Omar. “Behind the Headlines: 
Youth Faces the Future”, Scholastic, 33:29 S-32 
S. October 1938. 

* Johnson, George, “The Deeper Significance of the 
Youth Problem”, The Educational Record, 18:422- 
30. July 1937. 

*Johnson, George, “Needs of Youth”, Catholic 
Education Review, 36:3-16. January 1938. 
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* Rainey, Homer P., “Care and Education of 
American Youth”, The Educational Record, 17: 
451-62. July 1936. 

* Rainey, Homer P., “Guidance and Placement of 
American Youth”, Occupations, 15:838-44. June 
1937- 

* Rainey, Homer P., “How Can Libraries Help to 
Meet the Needs of Youth?” School and Society, 
46:257-61. August 28, 1937. 


* Rainey, Homer P., “Needs of American Youth: 
What the American Youth Commission Has 
Found”, Proceedings, pp. 350-51. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1938. 


* Rainey, Homer P., “Our Youth Problem in the 
United States”, California Journal of Secondary 
Education, 12:233-38. October 1937. 


* Rainey, Homer P., “The Outlook for Youth”, 
Educational Forum, 1:143-9. January 1937. 


* Rainey, Homer P., “Three Major Factors in the 
American Youth Problem”, Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals, 20:5-11. 
April 1936. 

“Youth Problems: 1938”, Life Magazine, June 6, 


1938. 
A study, in pictures, of the American Youth Com- 
mission survey in Maryland. 


A summary statement. Pupils of Ameri- 
can schools should be made aware of the 
problems they will have to face when they 
leave its sheltered confines. Ample evidence 
is now available so that pupils can be 
apprised and given a chance to discuss some 
of the real situations that will confront 
them in their youthful years just after they 
leave high school. The list of selected refer- 
ences is indicative of the wealth of printed 
matter which is now available for use as 
teaching and learning materials. Encourag- 
ing the study of recent youth studies would 
be a distinct contribution toward the 
preparation for future needs of secondary- 
school pupils. 


We Request Reports on Infringement of Rights 


One of the editors of THe CLeartnc House has 
been assigned the job of assembling information on 
incidents or situations involving infringement of 
teachers’ academic, political, or personal and social 
rights. The information will be incorporated into 
one or more articles that raise the question, “Why 
Are Teachers Different?” Readers who have ex- 


perienced pressure or infringement, or who know of 
cases, are requested to write to us, explaining the 
circumstances. All correspondence will be considered 
confidential, and no names will be used in articles. 
Letters should be addressed to The Editors, THe 
CLEARING House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 











GUIDANCE in Providence’s 
Integrated Curriculum 


By HOWARD D. WOOD 


N THE cooperative planning program 
I worked out at the Roger Williams Jun- 
ior High School in Providence, where the 
writer served for six and one-half years as 
principal, social science, definitely organ- 
ized into teaching units and considered as 
the core of the curriculum, may be likened 
to the hub of a wheel. The contacts between 
social science and the various subjects are 
the spokes of the wheel. We grant that 
other subjects may be the core—some com- 
munities use English, others use art—but 
we prefer social science. 

The fact that social science is tied up 
with each of the other subjects must not be 
considered the sole aim of such a program, 
as all too often happens. The tie-up among 
various subjects may be likened to the 
wooden rim of the wheel, and the work of 
the counselors, as coordinating agents, fur- 
nishes the hoop which is necessary to bind 
the whole together. Our aim is to integrate 
the individual by clarifying the materials 
to be learned. 

Let’s use the settlement of America by 
Europeans (8B Unit II) to illustrate the 


——_ #}-—- 


Eprror’s Note: The curriculum of the 
Williams Junior High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island, is developed around the 
social sciences as a core. The guidance 
counselor acts as coordinating agent be- 
tween this core and the other subjects. Dr. 
Wood is former principal of the school 
whose program he discusses here, and is 
now principal of the Hope High School of 
that city. 


manner in which this program works: 

Biographies of colonial personages and 
writings on the life and customs of the 
time are read in English classes. Pupils 
write compositions on the period or on the 
material they have read, or they experiment 
in writing imaginary autobiographies of his- 
torical characters. Such composition work 
is far superior to fictional themes on “What 
I Did Last Sunday” or “What I Received 
for Christmas”. The material presented 
supplements the work that is being done in 
the social-science classes and is not a dupli- 
cation of effort. The pupils see the value 
of their additional reading, which gives 
them new light on another subject while 
increasing their skill in reading, which at 
the same time is under the direction of 
teachers who are trained to give specialized 
assistance. 

Penmanship teachers check English 
themes for the quality of work done in 
order to insure a carryover of instruction 
into everyday use. 

In spelling classes we develop lists of 
words which the pupils need in social science 
and which come into everyday use in rela- 
tion to current events. These word lists, 
compiled from lists sent to spelling teachers 
by instructors in the various departments 
of the school, are without question more 
vital, and meet the needs of the pupils to 
a much greater extent, than the arbitrary 
lists which have hitherto been required for 
the three grades of junior high school. They 
serve as an excellent supplement to the 
Thorndike list. 

In science the children contrast modern 
systems of heating and modern cooking 
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utensils with the fireplace and the cooking 
utensils that accompanied it. Present sys- 
tems of lighting are compared with candles 
and our modern glass windows with the 
parchment of the earlier period. Changes in 
transportation, communication, and the de- 
velopment of natural resources may also be 
studied. 

In art, pupils may study Indian symbols 
and design, from the standpoint of ap- 
preciation as well as creation. In this work, 
the emphasis can well be placed upon na- 
ture as a source of ideas for design. The 
pupils may be interested in industrial prod- 
ucts made in early America—wrought iron 
objects, Dutch pottery, pewter ware, Ameri- 
can quilts, homespuns, samplers, and simple 
jewelry. From this study may come a de- 
sire to create articles to illustrate this period. 

All pupils in 8B take music, and they 
sing and evaluate “Old Hundred” and 
“Thanksgiving” from the standpoint of 
historical importance. Many other songs of 
the colonial period, including songs of 
Indian life, are utilized to provide interest 
and enrichment. 

In the shops it is possible to build articles 
of the period, to study the development of 
tools and processes, and to make bulletin 
board displays. 

In home-economics classes, pupils study 
the development of clothing, changes in 
style, production and consumption of foods, 
and contrast the early days with the present. 
The construction of period costumes for 
use in auditorium programs serves as a 
powerful stimulus to better work. 

In mathematics, pupils contrast modern 
methods of exchange and the early system 
of barter. They do problems in land meas- 
urement, weights and measures. Graphs 
and charts, which may be worked into any 
class, become much more interesting and 
alive when connected with a subject already 
under discussion in another class. 

Physical education offers an opportunity 
to utilize the old time dance, to discuss 
posture and health conditions, to discuss 
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such subjects as food and sanitation. 

In the foreign languages, particularly 
French, the realia and the contributions 
of the people and culture, as well as their 
effect on the English language, may be dis- 
cussed. 

In the auditorium there are opportuni- 
ties to use poems, songs, pictures and biog- 
raphies relative to the period. Shadow- 
graphs, still pictures and pantomimes fur- 
nish interest and motivation. In dramatics 
it is possible to act and even to write plays. 
One such project was carried out by an 
art teacher who developed and presented 
at a noontime assembly a play in which the 
tie-up between art and all the various sub- 
jects in the school, not simply social science, 
was made clear. Visual aids such as the Yale 
Chronicles greatly enrich the content of the 
curriculum. 

Connections between social science and 
other subjects are never forced. The aim is 
simply to integrate where integration is 
natural. The teachers try to keep a live, 
healthy activity program going steadily 
throughout the school in order to stimulate 
pupil cooperation and participation. 

It appears that the plan of coordinating 
the various activities of the school staff 
works for a better spirit among teachers and 
pupils, who are finding, much to their sur- 
prise, that there is a connection between all 
their studies, and that other teachers, as 
one boy expressed it, are interested in the 
development of all the pupils as well- 
rounded personalities, not simply in their 
own specialized subject matter. 

To develop cooperation the teachers of 
the building are organized into six grade 
committees. Teachers who work with 7B 
pupils serve on the 7B committee, those 
who teach 8A serve on the 8A committee, etc. 

The counselor of a particular grade serves 
as chairman of that grade group, which 
meets at least one week in advance of the 
start of a new unit of work in social science, 
to discuss the opportunities for correlation 
in their particular departments. The coun- 
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selor’s function as chairman is to keep the 
meeting moving along, to stimulate dis- 
cussion, to provide information on the 
strengths and weaknesses of various groups 
of pupils, and to point out significant 
advances that are being made. Every week 
the counselors meet with the principal for 
the purpose of coordinating all their activi- 
ties and discussing the development of the 
curriculum. 

To prepare adequately for a grade meet- 
ing, all teachers carefully study their copies 
of the revised course in social science, which 
includes the integrating materials and a 
table showing the time to be allotted to 
each unit. When the meeting is held the 
social-science teacher outlines the unit of 
work which he is to cover. He discusses the 
related activities that may be carried on in 
the social-science class and presents his sug- 
gestions for animating the subject matter so 
that the pupils will understand and be in- 
terested in the material to be covered. The 
teachers of other departments then suggest 
ways in which they may further enrich the 
educational offerings of the school, center- 
ing their suggestions around the unit under 
discussion. 

Each teacher must keep in mind the fact 
that his own work has to be completed 
according to schedule, although he recog- 
nizes the importance of tying together his 
offerings with other subjects. In our experi- 
ence, no difficulty has been encountered in 
doing this. 

In the give and take of open discussion, 
there often develop many unexpected ways 
in which it is possible to bring about co- 
ordination between the various subjects in 
the curriculum, such as art and _ science, 
mathematics and woodworking. Integration 
with the foreign languages and algebra has 
not been carried to any length, as these are 
highly specialized subjects. 

There is among the teachers a noticeable 
increase in appreciation of the importance 
of the work of their associates. There is also 
a growing recognition of the needs of the 


boys and girls as well-rounded personalities. 
The need of recreation on the part of stu- 
dents is being recognized by giving more 
supervision of study during the class period. 
Recitation of facts learned in homework 
study is rapidly giving way to learning in 
school with a consequent lessening in the 
amount of homework required. 

Each teacher’s knowledge of the current 
social-science unit enables him to select 
readily available and understandable illus- 
trations for his own teaching. Records are 
kept of committee meetings and these are 
passed along to other groups of teachers 
ready to deal with the same work, as help- 
ful starting points for further development 
of the plan. 

As the influence of the counselors in cur- 
riculum study grows, they are invited more 
and more frequently into classrooms by 
teachers for conferences about pupils and 
the presentation of subject matter. At no 
time does the counselor become a supervisor 
of the teachers. He always remains nothing 
more than a possible source of help in the 
solution of trying problems within the class- 
room. Teachers are coming more and more 
to recognize the value of this friendly serv- 
ice which is always at hand. 

Teachers in one subject are visiting classes 
in other subjects, finding out the methods 
and materials as well as the problems and 
aims, of other departments. Teachers from 
other junior high schools are interested in 
the working of the plan, and the consensus 
of opinion of the teaching staff is that it 
has worked to the betterment of school 
spirit and to a livening of the curriculum. 
At the end of three years each member of 
the staff will have a comprehensive picture 
of the work of the junior high.school, while 
the pupils will have a greatly enriched ex- 
perience and a much more unified educa- 
tional program. It should result in a better 
balanced individual. 

The purpose of this entire experiment 
in integration of the curriculum is to im- 
prove and coordinate the educational offer- 
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GUIDANCE IN PROVIDENCE’S INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 


ings of the school, to the end that the needs, 
interests and capacities of each pupil may 
be better served, thus profiting society as 
a whole. There is a definite attempt in this 
experiment to cut the educational cloth to 
fit the individual, rather than to force every 
child into a standardized garment. 

The chief desire is to educate boys and 
girls so that they may become well-rounded 
individuals with sound educational founda- 
tions and clear-cut personalities, ready to 
take their places in society and fitted to 
cope with problems that arise because they 
have shared in their own educational ad- 
vancement, have developed the ability to 
meet with their fellows, and have a broader, 
more liberal outlook on life. Add to this 
appreciation of and respect for the rights, 
qualifications and personalities of other 
persons with whom the students will come 
in contact, and it must be granted that this 
is real educational guidance. 

The success of such a program depends 
upon the wisdom, patience and coopera- 
tion of every teacher, whose function it is 
to coordinate activities and offerings, to 
bring order out of possible confusion, to 


Reason and Skepticism 


Most every youth approaching adulthood comes 
to regard education as a sword-whetting business 
preliminary to economic warfare, rather than as a 
basis for rational control. Education must deal in 
realism; must develop a reliance upon reason 
rather than a calm acceptance of the ballyhoo of a 
charlatan, whether it emanates from a soap box 
or the seats of the mighty. Fantastic notions, sub- 
scription to “isms”, endorsements of labels, obeisance 
to symbols and everything else demanding social 
action must be rejected unless it corresponds to 
reality. This quality of critical-mindedness is society's 
last bulwark against culture-consuming superstition, 
whence primitive man emerged long before history. 
Training in critical-mindedness is the only way to 
free the mind of man from empty fears of things 
or results unknown. Fear of sickness has been 
reduced but there are plenty of superstitions left, 
such as fear of the “Semitic peril” in the Third 
Reich or economic change in the United States.— 
DONNAL V. SMITH in New York State Education. 
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unify the objectives of his subject, and to 
prepare an adequate approach to the sub- 
ject for the children who come under his 
direction. 

The teacher must take the children where 
they are, without criticism of his predeces- 
sor, and determine individual and group 
strengths as well as weaknesses. Next it is 
essential that he adapt his instruction to the 
needs, interests and capacities of the in- 
dividual members of the group, planning 
carefully to carry the group as far ahead 
as he can with sound instruction, insisting 
on mastery as far as possible, after which 
he must honestly test and evaluate the re- 
sults. As a final step he must provide help 
for cases needing remedial work, and lend 
to the whole program the inspiration and 
guidance of a real teacher. 

It is essential that he bear in mind the 
fact that these boys and girls come to school 
with open minds and hearts, waiting for 
the teachers to offer the riches which they 
have accumulated by years of patient study. 
Only when this has been done can the 
teachers claim that the schools have suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling their function. 


Evaluating the Teacher 


The principal's job is a thousand jobs rolled into 
one. Frequently, with a reduced teaching staff, he 
has a homeroom of his own which is a job by itself. 
Then he has hundreds of discipline cases to settle 
each semester. In some schools this is a full-time job 
for a disciplinarian, whose sole duty is to punish 
infractions of the school’s rules and to maintain 
good pupil behavior. . . . Who decides when a 
teacher has earned a promotion? Her principal, 
primarily. On what does he base his opinion? A 
hurried visit once or twice a semester to her class- 
room, clerical reports she is required to hand in to 
the office, rare occasions when her discipline in the 
halls is noticed, the number of cases she sends to 
the office, her assembly programs—all of which I 
say is no criterion at all of the work she is putting 
over in her classroom. . . . What is the solution to 
teaching evaluation? One thing is certain, if the 
principal is to do it, he must be relieved of a 
number of his burdens.—Grace Lawrence in New 
Jersey Educational Review. 











“Play Day’? De-emphasizes Funior-High 


Completion of 9th year no 
occasion for ceremonies 


By VIOLET 


can be substituted for the traditional 
graduation “exercises” such as a banquet, a 
class will and a history, a class play, or 
other formal last-year functions. In our 
effort to avoid anything that suggests that 
the 9A semester is more than another mile- 
stone along the educational road, we ex- 
tend few privileges to the graduating class. 
We do, however, have two events that are 
considered special gA activities—“Dress-Up 
Day” and “Play Day”. 

Play Day (or Field Day, as we sometimes 
call it) has proved a very happy substitu- 
tion for some of the more sophisticated ac- 
tivities of a few years ago. It is an afternoon 
of organized play at a conveniently located 
park. The January class celebrates the day 
in the fall, when the weather is still pleasant 
for outside play; the June class, in the 
spring. 

This year before the matter was discussed 


ie our school we welcome anything that 


—_— 


Epitor’s Note: Should graduation from a 
junior high school be played up as an event 
in the pupils’ lives, or should it be de- 
emphasized as merely “another milestone 
along the educational road”? In the Long- 
fellow Junior High School, Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin, where the author teaches, the lat- 
ter plan is followed. This article explains 
the reasons for that, and the program sub- 
stituted for the usual formal events. In 
submitting the article for Miss Schaefer, 
Eben E. Born, principal of the school, wrote 
that the practice had been successful for 
several years, and that the faculty feels it 
is in keeping with the spirit of the true 
junior high school. 


GRADUATION 


SCHAEFER 


at all in the homerooms, a committee from 
each of them met with homeroom teachers 
and teachers from the physical-education 
department, and drew up this program of 
relays and contests: Jump-the-Stick Relay, 
Shoe Relay, Balloon Blowing Contest, 
Water Bucket Relay, Plate Hurling Contest, 
Three-legged Race, Sawdust Relay, Match 
Box Relay, Lucky Spot Contest, Sack Race, 
Dress-up Contest, and a Running Relay. 
(Incidentally, because everybody took part 
in this last event it was a good opportunity 
to take roll call.) 

When committee members presented the 
schedule of events to the homerooms, each 
pupil was urged to sign up for at least one 
contest besides the Running Relay. Some 
had a chance to sign up for a couple. For 
some events a boys’ team and a girls’ team 
were made up in each homeroom; for 
others, just one mixed team. For the sake 
of uniformity the committee designated the 
number of members for each team. When 
all the teams were made up, a captain was 
chosen for each. Teams—some of them with 
teacher participants—were posted on the 
bulletin boards in all the 9A homerooms. 

At the next meeting all captains from 
the homerooms met with a_ physical- 
education teacher and received definite 
directions for the conduct of their teams on 
Play Day. By this time, interest was run- 
ning very high. I overheard one boy tell 
another who had signed up for the Paper 
Plate Hurling Contest that he ought to 
practice beforehand. The response was, “I 
know it. I’m going to.” 

Before 1:30 on Play Day, a committee 
went to the park to put up two red and 


white banners bearing the homeroom num- 
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bers for each room. (Volunteers made the 
banners of heavy cardboard and crepe pa- 
per. They were mounted on standards by 
the woodworking department.) One was 
used as the rallying point for each home- 
room, and as the starting point of some of 
the races. The other served as a goal in cer- 
tain of the events. 

A committee was responsible for having 
all the necessary equipment assembled and 
ready for use at the right time. 

Winners in the various events reported at 
once for prizes to the person in charge of 


prizes (penny candy bars). One of the gym 
teachers kept a score sheet, and at the end 
of the meet the name of the homeroom win- 
ning the largest number of points was 
announced. 

The 9A homerooms were enthusiastic and 
unanimous in proclaiming the outing a suc- 
cess. It was gratifying to the homeroom 
advisers to hear the pupils say quite 
frankly that they had expected a mob scene 
and not much fun, but that they had en- 
joyed the outing so much that they wished 
they had another Play Day to anticipate. 


Recently They Said: 


Questionable Zeal 


There are children in school who become so in- 
terested in their attendance records that they strive 
constantly to keep it, and often in their commendable 
zeal for what they believe to be a worthy project 
they come to school in spite of ill health. This ill 
health may be only a temporary digestive upset or 
a slight headache; on the other hand it may cause an 
epidemic in the school or community. Perhaps our 
perfect-attendance standards should be qualified 
somewhat, possibly in the following manner: per- 
fect attendance means attendance every single school 
day, except when the child endangers himself or 
others by coming to school.—ArTHUR L. HARNETT in 
Washington Education Journal. 


Summer Program Needed 


In every school there should be a full-time, year- 
round dean of recreation who would act as co- 
ordinator, working with all departments of the 
school to develop a plan of extra-classroom ex- 
perience. He would provide an opportunity for all 
students to get an adequate social experience; would 
organize an extensive intramural sports program, 
co-recreative where possible. He would organize the 
after-school playground so that a complete recrea- 
tion program was effected, attractive to all age 
groups and both sexes. The dean of recreation 
could well teach two courses, a survey course in 
personal recreation opportunities and activities, and 
a course in the vocational aspects of recreation. 
Evenings he would direct the school as a community 
center offering a coordinated program which would 
attract the people of the neighborhood. During the 
summer, the school should be open as a community 


center offering a complete recreation program for 
both children and adults, all ages, and all groups. 
Regular teachers of art, music, industrial and 
mechanical work, physical education, science, bi- 
ology, and botany would be hired the year round to 
act as specialists with the dean of recreation in 
charge.—Epwin L. HAIsLet in Minnesota Journal of 
Education. 


P< ¥.37 2 


Why are so many more teachers trained each 
year than can possibly be employed? Why is the 
excess of supply relatively greater in the fields of 
English and social studies than in some others? Is 
there not a great deal of waste on this account? How 
account for the apparent scarcity of teaching candi- 
dates in such fields as industrial art, vocational 
agriculture, and business education? How correct 
this condition?—W. W. Trent in West Virginia 
School Journal. 


Chief Aim of Science Courses 


We can think of science as a fund of dependable 
knowledge. . . . But knowledge of the outcomes of 
scientific investigation, I suspect, does not represent 
the true genius of science. A scientist is respected, 
not for the sum total of his knowledge, but rather 
for his ability to get knowledge; for the discoveries 
he has made and gives promise of making. In teach- 
ing science, therefore, I would want primarily to 
develop scientific-mindedness on the part of stu- 
dents; scientific-mindedness as a way of life, not as 
a relatively paltry set of laboratory techniques or 
isolated skills.—Ernest E. Baytes in School Science 
and Mathematics. 
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= IDEAS IN BRIEF — 


Practical ideas selected and condensed from articles 
in state and specialized educational journals 


Correspondence Courses 


“Miscellaneous Correspondence Courses” might 
be an apt term for an unusual but successful cur- 
riculum subject offered in a New Jersey high school 
which has goo pupils. A number of pupils have spe- 
cial interests along one particular vocational line 
that is not covered by the school's offerings. So in 
1935 a regular class period was set aside, five days 
a week, for pupils who wished to enrol in the 
supervised-study correspondence-course class. The 
plan was so successful that it is still a part of the 
school’s curriculum. Pupils in grades 10, 11, and 12 
are eligible. For their work they receive 5 credits 
a year, toward the 19 annual credits required. 
Among the correspondence courses that have been 
studied in this class are: advertising, automobile, 
aviation engines, fruit culture, general radio, service 
station salesmanship, and many others. Ninety-five 
per cent of the pupils taking such courses are en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the idea. Supervised 
correspondence study has solved many difficult prob- 
lems for the school where misfits and maladjusted 
pupils were concerned—but some of the school’s 
brightest pupils have also benefited. It has helped 
some pupils to obtain work immediately upon 
leaving school. The plan has helped others to earn 
substantial sums of money during their spare time, 
as in the case of the boy still in school, who took 
a correspondence course in radio last year, and 
earned $300 last summer working on _ radios.— 
BEEKMAN R. TERHUNE in Phi Delta Kappan. 


Science Exhibit Projects 


Science classes of the Vacaville, Calif., Union 
High School have unusually impressive exhibits on 
display during the local Public Schools Week, 
which comes toward the end of the school year. For 
some time before the event, classroom projects 
throughout the Science Department are pointed 
toward the production of exhibits that will be 
worth public showing. This allows time for un- 
hurried work and careful supervision, and the 
exhibits really represent pupil endeavors. Some of 
the exhibits last year included miniature autos 
demonstrating good and bad driving practices; 
complete developing, printing, and enlarging set- 
ups adjoining a working photo-taking booth; en- 


largements of pupil snapshots; drawings and illus- 
trations of heating systems and _ refrigeration 
systems; food tests; telephone and telegraph systems 
and radio sets; and electro-chemical demonstrations. 
—WORTHINGTON PRINCE in Sierra Educational News. 


Noon-Time Hobby Hour 


Noon intermission in a central or consolidated 
school is a problem. Pupils demolish substantial 
lunches in two gulps and a swallow—and then 
the tumult rises if the weather keeps them in the 
building. Schools fortunate enough to have a 
gymnasium in the basement often banish the whole 
population there, and hope the roof remains in 
place. “Hobby Hour” has been our solution of 
the problem. After 20 minutes for lunch, pupils go 
for the remainder of the hour to the room devoted 
to the hobby for which they have signed. There 
are games in the gymnasium, music study or singing 
in the music room, and experiments in the science 
laboratory. Boys invade the home-economics de- 
partment to engage in cooking projects—and 
girls busy themselves with woodwork in the manual- 
training room. Art pursuits have been established 
in the library. When a display of school work was 
arranged for a Parents’ Day last spring, we were 
astonished at the quality and quantity of work that 
had been produced during the formerly wasted noon 
hour.—HELEN PFEIFER in Ohio Schools. 


Address-System Uses 


Maximum use of the public address system in- 
stalled two years ago is the aim of the Warsaw, 
Ohio, High School. Following are some of the uses: 
For a news broadcast every Friday, pupils are ro- 
tated as reporters. Following a recent series of eleven 
talks on school citizenship by speech students, all 
classes took an examination on the subject. The 
system is used to test voices of speech students. 
Dramatic groups advertise forthcoming plays over 
it, giving “previews” of choice scenes. An 8th-grade 
class gives a Wednesday news broadcast. English 
classes enact scenes from good books. Creative writ- 
ing is encouraged by selection of the best work for 
reading over the system. The principal occasionally 
reads a conduct case study, and pupils in all classes 
then vote their opinions. Each teacher has the 
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privilege of using the radio facilities of the system 
when a broadcast will supplement his regular work. 
—Fioyp W. SINGER in Ohio Schools. 


Safety Program 


In each of the Chicago high schools a teacher has 
been designated as safety coordinator to assist the 
principal in organizing a comprehensive program 
of safety instruction and activities for pupils. Dur- 
ing the past year a special effort has been made to 
familiarize all pupils with the provisions of the 
new state driver's license and financial responsi- 
bility laws concerning driving. This should prepare 
pupils of proper age to qualify for licenses. A plan 
has been presented to the high schools for the 
improvement of accident reporting, including acci- 
dents on school property, in the home, and in street 
traffic. In all high schools, pupils have been or- 
ganized into student safety councils for systematized 
handling of safety matters. The councils are or- 
ganized into the following groups: hall guards, fire 
marshals, first-aid committees, publicity commit- 
tees, traffic engineers (in control outside the build- 
ings), registrars (of bicycles and cars), safety engi- 
neers (to help teachers promote safety), and a 
safety conference board to coordinate activities and 
collaborate with other schools. Safety education is 
conducted through the homeroom, social-studies, 
English, and science classrooms, and bulletin-board 
displays.—WILLIAM H. JOHNSON in Chicago Schools 
Journal. 


Valet Club 


A “Boys’ Personality Club” which the members 
now call the Valet Club has justified its existence a 
hundred-fold in the Browne Junior High School, 
Washington, D.C. It has such a waiting list that the 
school plans to have a Valet Club on each grade 
level. Members of the present club have learned 
how to dress neatly and appropriately. They know 
the specialized uses of various cleaning chemicals, 
and how each removes spots caused by certain 
things. They know how to sponge soiled shirts with 
soap-bark solution. They've learned how to press 
their own clothes! They're not helpless if a button 
comes off, or a rip must be mended. They have 
studied types of cleaning and pressing machines. 
And they've learned a lot about personal care and 
etiquette. Many of the boys have learned how to 
cook or prepare various specialties. This group has 
made collections of pictures of famous chefs, and 
recipes of favorite dishes of famous men. Because of 
activities in this club, three of the members have 
obtained jobs in cleaning and pressing establish- 


ments, and one got a CCC camp job because he 
could “do things”. And how were the boys eased 
into this club in the beginning? The home-economics 
teacher got the idea. She invited 15 boys to a “regu- 
lar fellows” party, at which many of them got their 
first experience at cooking when they had to toast 
the rolls, cook the hot dogs, and pop the corn. One 
boy had a spot on his trousers, and the teacher 
offered to show them how to remove the spot and 
press the trousers. Before the evening was over the 
boys were interested in learning more—and the 
club was formed. Members will put what they have 
learned about personal appearance to good advan- 
tage when they leave school and apply for jobs.— 
ANN RuTH J. Houston in School Activities. 


Vitalized Book Reviews 


Since the traditional formalized book review has 
lost most of its appeal to English students, I re- 
cently endeavored to vitalize reviews in the Valencia 
High School, Placentia, Calif., by offering a variety 
of methods of presenting a book. Ten distinct types 
of reviews are suggested: a question-box review, a 
traditional formalized written paper, dramatized 
reading of selections from books, a contract book re- 
view, the symposium, the panel, the “Town Meeting 
of the Air” review, the problem review, round-table 
discussion, and the interpretive review. Sometimes 
each student is allowed his choice, sometimes the 
class votes on one method for all. The question-box 
review is one of the most popular. On slips of paper 
students write about five questions apiece, worded 
so they can be applied to any book. The slips are 
put in a hat or a box. The student chairman for 
the day calls on speakers to present their reviews. 
After each review, the speaker draws a slip from the 
container and answers the questions. For variety, 
sometimes no questions are written beforehand, but 
are asked spontaneously by pupils following a review. 
—Rutn Kearney in The English Journal. 


Hydroponics Is Fun 


Soilless gardening, or water culture, is an interest- 
ing new project that is being used in many Califor- 
nia high schools in connection with school gardens 
and science and agricultural courses. Books on the 
subject are available. Advice to beginners: Start with 
bedding plants or seedlings. Choose hardy, deep- 
rooted plants, such as snapdragon, chrysanthemum, 
begonia; or bulbs, such as tulip and gladiolus. To- 
matoes are the best vegetable bet. Success lies in the 
technique, not in the overestimated properties of 
the nutrient solution.—FRANK MACCAUGHEY in Sierra 
Educational News. 

















A MOVIE CAMERA: 


How Blakely High School financed its purchase 
and how it motivated the study of literatur 


By 
J. H. MELHUISH 


I’ BLAKELY High School we have enlisted 
as an aid to teaching a home movie 
camera, and its usefulness is gathering mo- 
mentum with each successive trial. Our 
project differs considerably from ordinary 
visual education work in that it is directly 
creative. 

After lengthy discussions about differ- 
ences between classics and their respective 
movie versions, we decided to produce a 
classroom movie version of Shakespeare's 
“As You Like It”. 

After some investigation we purchased a 
16mm camera with an f1.5 lens, the fast 
lens being preferable because of the neces- 
sity of making indoor “shots”. Other equip- 
ment consisted of two stands holding twin 
reflectors for photoflood bulbs, one titler 
for making titles and sub-titles, one editor 
and splicer for cutting and pasting film, and 
one light meter for measuring intensity of 
light. 

Part of the expense for equipment was 
borne by the Athletic Association with the 
understanding that the camera could be 
used to take slow motion pictures of teams 
in action, for coaching purposes. The bal- 
ance of the equipment expense was borne 
by the biology and the visual education de- 


-———i-— 


Epiror’s Note: The Blakely High School, 
Peckville, Pennsylvania, where the author 
teaches, has found many uses for its new 
camera. In this article he explains how the 
camera fund was raised, and how it has 
helped many departments of the school— 
but also tells in detail how the new pur- 
chase was used in an English course. 


partments. Students then set up a special 
class fund for the purchase of film, scenery, 
and costume materials. 

The instructor was selected to be director 
and the class divided into committees for 
specialized work as follows: 


Scenario, or Script Committee (one committee for 
each act): Studied the play and adapted it for pan- 
tomime, explained the action to be followed in 
each scene, numbered scenes in consecutive order 
and grouped them for shots. 

Casting Committee: Studied the characters and 
then selected the cast according to type. 

Costume Committee: Studied the period of the 
play and appropriate costumes for the characters, 
and rented or made the costumes. 

Scenery Committee: Studied the Shakespearian 
stage, adapted it to fit modern production, “en- 
gaged” carpenters and painters to produce scenery 
from designs, and selected natural outdoor settings. 

Lighting Committee: Studied, selected, and car- 
ried out various lighting effects. 

Titles and Sub-Titles Committee: Studied essen- 
tial and non-essential information not covered by 
action, and was responsible for lettering to be filmed. 

Camera Committee: Cameramen and their help- 
ers measured distances and angles, set lens and 
diaphragm of camera for proper light intensities 
with the aid of a light meter, and numbered scenes 
on the film as they were shot. 

Editing Committee: Arranged numbered scenes 
and subtitles to fit the original script, and cut and 
pasted the final film. 

Music Committee: Selected appropriate music 
for each scene and prepared a cue sheet. 


In addition to these committees there 
were several typists and a script girl. 

Since there is a wooded section near 
Blakely High School, many shots of the 
“Forest of Arden” were taken here during 
“field trips” which were conducted in col- 
laboration with the science department for 
work in nature study. Work and recreation 
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were combined on certain days when, in 
order to take advantage of light conditions, 
students took lunches and worked on the 
picture in the woods during the noon hour. 

A formal examination given at the close 
of the project showed that these students 
had obtained a keener appreciation of and 
insight into “As You Like It” than had stu- 
dents given regular classroom instruction. 
In addition to this, many discussion prob- 
lems about “movie version” differences had 
been answered. All students had apparently 
enjoyed the work and a permanent record 
has been stored away in film cans for future 


use. The time consumed on this project was 
slightly more than the time usually spent 
by regular classroom groups. 

We are now planning a more difficult 
project for this term. A movie version of 
Winston Churchill’s The Crisis is under dis- 
cussion and will require the making of 
scenes and the shaping of dialog rather than 
taking action from ready made scenes and 
dialog. 

One of the high-school classes is engaged 
in making a pictorial record of all class ac- 
tivities (including class members engaged in 
school activities) for use as a class history. 


Recently They Said: 


Conflicting Pressures 


Dr. Stanley H. Rolfe, Newark, N.J., superintendent 
of schools, expressed concern over mounting costs of 
secondary education at a time when citizens are de- 
manding more services from the schools than ever 
before, and at the same time, are asking for reduced 
governmental costs. “There is an appalling increase 
of legislative regulation of the schools by which 
politicians and pressure groups have secured the 
enactment of laws making mandatory certain teach- 
ings which they think have a direct relationship to 
character and conduct,” he said. “Such regulation 
has to do with patriotism, benevolence, integrity, 
chastity, business, honesty, courtesy, etc. .. . inclusion 
of all in the school curriculum becomes impossi- 
ble."—New Jersey Convention Review. 


War-Unit Reactions 


Pupils reactions (during a unit on the background 
of the new European War) were interesting. In the 
reports on international conferences there was con- 
stant repetition of a phrase that should be im- 
pressive to adults: “ treaty turned out to be 
a mere scrap of paper.” Although most of the 
pupils were definitely sympathetic with Britain and 
France and had little admiration for Hitler, they 
did not fail to emphasize the injustices of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and they refused to overlook 
the wavering attitudes of the British and French in 
meeting their obligations to the small nations. One 
boy gave very effectively «he Japanese side of the 
dispute with China, another presented Hitler's case, 
but closed with the remark that he was opposed to 





Hitler’s methods. As I taught the unit, I could not 
help reviving the memory of the last World War. 
By 1917 school children all over the nation had 
been persuaded that ours was a just and worthy 
cause, that the Germans were Huns and ruthless 
barbarians, and that the extermination of “Kaiser 
Bill” was a noble enterprise. It has been said that 
through skillful propaganda we could again create 
such a situation and a similar type of chauvinism, 
but I do not believe it. There is a net gain in the 
extent to which people of all ages are immunizing 
themselves against misleading propaganda.—H. E. 
Dewey in The Social Studies. 


Too Many Groups 


I have had a strong conviction since I first became 
a permanent member of the teaching profession that 
we teachers have too many professional organiza- 
tions; that we lack solidarity and coherence.— 
H. S. W. in Los Angeles School Journal. 


Rural Problem 


Common characteristics of rural children are shy- 
ness and linguistic under-development. The rural 
school should, therefore, make especially extensive 
provision for group activities involving work and 
play with other children, which in turn requires a 
great deal of oral and written communication. Older 
persons from the community should be asked to 
participate in these activities in order to give the 
children wider experience in meeting and com- 
municating with others on a give-and-take basis.— 
FANNIE W. DUNN in Teachers College Record. 











How Can the Schools Develop 
Emotionalized Attitudes? 


By FREDERICK E. WESSON 


HE STATEMENT that the schools should 

bring the pupils to the highest point 
of voluntary achievement may be a splendid 
ideal but it is somewhat fanciful, for it does 
not give sufficient consideration to the teach- 
er’s part in the process. The students’ 
choices are voluntary only within the limits 
which the teacher prescribes. By a biased 
selection of material the teacher can do 
much to set the limits of the student's 
achievements. 

The idea that a teacher can present im- 
partially all sides of a controversial issue 
is ingenuous to say the least. Even though 
a social program has not been communi- 
cated to the world at large by its author, it 
is still a program and represents a defi- 
nite point of view about which a teacher 
would have no knowledge. Nor is it likely 
that all teachers would have full informa- 
tion about every important issue. Conse- 
quently, they would be unable to present a 
complete picture. 

The philosophy of Fascism, for example, 
was evidently growing in the minds of some 
people before it became an accomplished 
fact. There may be many other incipient 
philosophical doctrines in the world about 


— = 


Eprror’s Note: The author believes that 
objective, unbiased classroom teaching will 
never be much of a factor in developing a 
functioning public opinion. He holds that 
emotionalized attitudes, emotionalized 
drives, are indispensable for that purpose. 
In short, indoctrination. Mr. Wesson teaches 
in the Washington High School, Los 
Angeles, California, and is editor of the 
California Business Education Bulletin. 


which teachers have no knowledge, yet each 
one represents one side of an issue. 

Teachers are able to present only the 
points of view with which they are familiar. 
It is not likely that they are familiar with 
all the alternatives. 

No less difficult is the problem of know- 
ing when all sides have been presented with 
equal fairness. To nullify every point 
proved with its negation might be an ef- 
fective way to frustrate a child in search of 
a desirable social order. The problem be- 
comes more complicated if there are three, 
four, or five sides to the issue. It would seem, 
then, to require a high degree of nicety and 
an exact sense of justice which most human 
beings do not possess. 

Then there is the emotional factor. 
Breathes there a teacher with soul so dead 
or with such perfect emotional control that 
he is able to present all issues with the same 
degree of fervor and emotional intensity? 
Such are the prerequisites if one intends to 
present all phases of an issue impartially. 

To produce the same emotional results 
in the classroom as are produced by real 
life situations is no easy task. It seems to be 
the secret hope of most teachers of socio- 
economic problems that their teaching will 
produce emotionalized responses. 

Most of them hope to achieve this with- 
out arousing the suspicion of indoctrination 
and without resorting to personal appeals. 
They hope to do it indirectly and by guid- 
ing their students to the materials which 
will arouse these emotional responses: by 
vivid word pictures, illustrations, motion 
pictures, dramatizations. They realize that 
most textbook material is strictly devoid of 
emotional appeal. 
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In any event, most of the classroom de- 
vices offer only vicarious experiences and for 
that reason are not nearly so effective as 
they might be. 

Those who hope to bring about the new 
social order are faced with the logical neces- 
sity of accepting indoctrination as the most 
efficacious way out. Experience indicates 
that the schools are not leading modern 
youth toward a new social order. Whatever 
social progress has been achieved in America 
in the past few years has been achieved by 
a new type of leadership which is far in 
advance of public opinion. 

For the reasons already enumerated, 
modern youth is not interested in the new 
social order except as his interest is aroused 
openly or covertly through indoctrination, 
or except where the social order has inter- 
fered with life, liberty, or the pursuit of hap- 
piness, which ordinarily does not happen in 
the school room. 

One year on relief is probably worth ten 
years in school so far as emotionalized atti- 
tudes are concerned. Unless emotionalized 
demands are created for a new social order 
little interest in social problems will be 
evinced by modern high-school boys and 
girls. The traditional methods of teaching 
do not guarantee an intelligent, effective 
approach to the solution of these pressing 
problems. 

In an article in which Charles A. Beard 
discusses the current anti-trust investigation 
one will find corroboration of what has al- 
ready been said about the results of fact- 
finding: 

Facts do not ask or answer any questions. Facts 
never tell anybody to do or refrain from doing any- 
thing. Furthermore, among the billions of facts that 
might be assembled by the new investigators only a 
few thousands or millions will be unearthed. The 
amount and character of facts dug up will depend 
upon the ideas which the investigators already have 
in their heads. What is to be done, if anything, 
about the facts will depend upon sources of con- 
victions, prejudice, and opinion which lie in part, 
if not wholly, outside the facts that are excavated.’ 


1 Beard, Charles A., “The Anti-Trust Racket”. 
The New Republic, Sept. 21, 1938 


The champions of the new social order 
feel that some degree of herd-mindedness is 
imperative. They have observed that volun- 
tary achievement results in conflicting opin- 
ions which tend to nullify unity of purpose 
and to militate against the success of a com- 
mon cause. They have seen desire for action 
vitiated by the perennial stalemate of a 
thousand and one pressure groups each ar- 
rayed with a different program, all prob- 
ably the result of voluntary endeavor and 
the muddling-through process. 

The zealots want solidarity of opinion 
and action—not a diversity of opinion. They 
would tell boys and girls what to think and 
do in order to achieve the new social order. 
They feel qualified to do this because they 
have made an intensive study of the prob- 
lem and insist that they are motivated by 
the highest ideals. 

It is not certain, however, that they would 
entrust this great responsibility to indi- 
vidual teachers. They insist that the social 
order is so complex that few individuals 
are able to see the whole picture in its true 
form. They insist that if the students do 
not acquire definite social attitudes through 
the instrumentality of the school, they will 
likely get them from much less desirable 
sources, such as newspapers, magazines, 
movies, or radio, and that is what the advo- 
cates of the new social order do not want. 

They insist that under the circumstances, 
it is difficult to see how indoctrination can 
be avoided, and how we can escape from 
herd-mindedness. However, they would 
limit their herd-mindedness to matters of 
social and economic welfare. 

It is not our purpose to answer the prob- 
lem of indoctrination, but to present the 
facts as they appear. Various methods of in- 
doctrination have been used in the past, and 
many are in common use now, often without 
the teacher’s awareness. 

For instance, many teachers offer a pre- 
ponderance of material such as magazines, 
pamphlets, clippings, and other printed ma- 
terial in support of one side or another of 
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various issues. Teacher opinion partial to 
the particular social order anticipated be- 
comes student opinion after contact with 
certain authors, books, plays, illustrations, 
and motion pictures suggested by the 
teacher. Recently the motion picture 
“Blockade” was criticised by certain groups 
because it was alleged to favor the Loyalist 
cause in Spain. 

Personal appeals by the teacher have 
usually been considered a serious breach 
of educational propriety by those who are 
opposed to indoctrination. During presi- 
dential elections teachers have been known 
to campaign for their favorite candidate in 
the classroom, a form of appeal which is 
highly objectionable in the majority of 
schools. 

Many teachers who are opposed to all 
forms of social experiment never overlook 
an opportunity by word or gesture to dis- 
parage new ideas. This is a very common 
type of indoctrination. 

Unless the schools are able to reproduce 
life situations in the classroom, which seems 
quite unlikely on a large scale, very little is 
apt to be done to create emotionalized re- 
sponses except through indoctrination. 
Youth does not achieve emotional drives 
through the abstract-intellectual-informa- 


tional-objective method of instruction. 
Modern boys and girls want appeals which 
are vital, meaningful, understandable, emo- 
tional, experiential. These are usually found 
outside of school. 

What little might be accomplished in 
this regard would most likely be achieved 
by indoctrination either directly or indi- 
rectly. There has always been considerable 
indoctrination whether or not the teachers 
recognized it as such, and there is likely to 
be still more with the increased tensions in 
social and economic life. 

Let us briefly summarize the ground we 
have covered. We seem to have arrived at 
the conclusion that one of the important 
functions of education is to build a public 
opinion that functions. Most people who do 
things have emotional drives. Therefore, 
we should develop emotional drives. Most 
emotional drives are the result of meaning- 
ful experiences. As most meaningful experi- 
ences take place outside of school, most 
emotionalized drives are the result of extra- 
school experiences. Wherever these drives 
have been developd within the schools they 
have usually come as a result of some form 
of indoctrination and not necessarily as a 
result of considering various conflicting 
opinions. 


HOMEWORK 


By R. J. BRETNALL 


When father walks out of his factory 
Or brother comes home from the store, 
Or sister is through at the office 

They don’t have to work any more. 


But when I get home in the evening 
It’s just when my troubles begin— 

I have to serve time on my homework 
As though I were punished by sin. 


The way they can pile up assignments 
Is fierce for they give so much that 
I have to employ our whole family, 
And sometimes the dog and the cat. 


If ‘twere just writing out all these lessons 
They hand us, why I wouldn't care, 

But the way they get marked up by teachers 
Does drive our whole house to despair. 


When father got flunked on my problems 
Oh boy, was he sore as could be 

And did mother burn up in temper 
When her prize composition got D. 


If I had my way with these teachers 
This homework would take a big fall. 
They surely are dumb if they do not find out 
They are just making liars of us all. 














Faculty develops teacher-rating scale on 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


By 
C. F. MCCORMICK 


URING THE past school year the staff 

members of the Jarrett Junior High 
School have devoted their professional 
faculty meetings to the study of the indi- 
vidual child. The primary purpose of this 
study was to develop means of understand- 
ing individual children better in order that 
we might provide an educational program 
suited to their capacities and needs. 

Naturally mental hygiene in such a study 
came in for a great deal of consideration. A 
rather intensive study in mental hygiene 
was made by the entire staff and reported 
by committee chairmen in the general meet- 
ings. The purpose of the study of mental 
hygiene was to show its closeness to the 
general aims of education. 

No attempt was ever made to bring teach- 
ers to the place where they could diagnose 
severe problem cases and treat them. Rather 
an effort was made to give a general under- 
standing and to get the teachers to develop 
a viewpoint of mental hygiene. In the course 
of these discussions it was emphasized that 
both education and mental hygiene attempt 
to give guidance and direction which will 
provide the individual with the security so 
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Eprror’s Nore: There is a lot of talk 
about our teachers’ mental hygiene today, 
but a dearth of reports on what is being 
done about it. This article tells what one 
high-school faculty did. Three committees 
prepared the three sections of the scale— 
and then each member of the faculty was 
left the task of rating himself for his own 
information and any self-improvement ef- 
forts he might undertake. Mr. McCormick 
is principal of the Jarrett Junior High 
School, Springfield, Missouri. 


essential to his growth. It was further 
pointed out that each of these places high 
value on self-expression which will give 
the student opportunities to bring out his 
powers, desires, conflicts, and anxieties. 
Further, each is eager that the student make 
a constantly growing social adjustment and 
grow up emotionally, both essential to in- 
tellectual maturity and adjustment. 

As a climax of this study the staff was 
divided into three committees. Each com- 
mittee was charged with the responsibility 
of working out a part of the score card 
which would determine the effectiveness of 
our educational program and organization 
in the light of the principles of mental 
hygiene. Our entire study proved most 
stimulating and helpful, judging by the 
comments made by faculty members. 

The score card as worked out follows: 


MENTAL HYGIENE RATING SCALE 


This rating scale has been prepared for 
our use by three committees from our staff. 
Rate yourself as a teacher by checking in 
the proper column on the right. If a state- 
ment is consistently practiced by you then 
check in the column headed “Usually”; if 
you inconsistently practice an item, check 
“Sometimes”, etc. 

This scale is for your use. If any improve- 
ment in your practices is made it will have 
to be made by you. This scale, because of its 
positive statements of mental hygiene prin- 
ciples as related to school practices, will 
afford you accurate information necessary 
for procedures which make for sound 
mental health.—C. F. McCormick, Principal. 

(Following each of the items in the scale 
as used by Jarrett Junior High teachers are 
three spaces headed “Usually”, “Some”, and 
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“Never”, in which teachers can rate them- 
selves. Ed.) 


Classroom Methods 


1. I make marks or grades a matter be- 
tween me and the individual. 

2. I keep my classes from stigmatizing the 
mentally slow. 

3. I treat each child’s contribution to a 
discussion as important. 

4- I use the class period as a time for 
pupil research and interest development. 

5. I use short, meaningful drills preceded 
by learning periods. 

6. I lead my pupils to believe they can 
succeed in their work. 

7. I use praise in proper amounts for 
every worthwhile pupil contribution. 

8. I assign only that homework which 
can be interesting and profitable. 

g. I believe a certain amount of day 
dreaming is wholesome. 

10. I regard pupil failure as a challenge. 

11. I consider my own personality a con- 
tributing factor in pupil failure. 

12. I consider an unusual amount of 
cheating due to faulty methods of teaching. 


School Practices 


1. I use the report card to parents as a 
careful and sympathetic estimate of a child's 
progress. 

2. My use of grades minimizes competi- 
tion among pupils. 

3. I use anecdotal records effectively. 

4. I use informational records to under- 
stand better my pupils’ behavior. 

5. I use examinations as a means to the 
end of better understanding pupils’ needs. 

6. I invite conferences with parents in 
order to understand pupils’ basic needs. 

7. I make our marking system effective 
by a conference with each pupil. 

8. My type of correction is to help chil- 
dren grow in self discipline rather than 
merely to maintain outward order. 

g. I respect a child’s personality, so that 
I do not humiliate him with insinuations, 
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sarcasm, or ridicule. 

10. I have eliminated situations that offer 
temptations to be untruthful or dishonest. 

11. I maintain friendly relations between 
myself and my pupils so that all sorts of 
problems may be discussed without em- 
barrassment or resentment. 

12. I help the pupil set up standards of 
desirable conduct as a motive for good 
behavior instead of using fear and coercion 
to this end. 

18. I consider a child’s background and 
motives when a behavior problem arises. 

14. I practice self-control so that I do not 
become impatient with children’s mistakes 
and use methods I know to be undesirable. 

15. I am impersonal when dealing with 
a child and unprejudiced by his record. 

16. I treat habitual tardiness as sympto- 
matic of conditions that need investigation. 


Curriculum Materials 


1. Absences in my classes are due to lack 
of interest in the work I present. 

2. I use teaching methods that evoke the 
greatest response from the pupils. 

3. My pupils have a part in making the 
purposes of learning units in my classes. 

4. Problem cases in my classes are caused 
by inappropriateness of subject matter. 

5. I give sufficient attention to pupils who 
are failing because they are not efficient in 
tool subjects. 

6. I am furnishing enough emotional re- 
lease through creative arts in my classes. 

7. There are enough cooperative enter- 
prises in my classes for the pupil to learn 
to be cooperative. 

8. I provide purposeful experiences in 
the classroom. 

g. The curriculum, as I present it, affords 
the opportunity for exciting discoveries. 

10. In my classes I try to enrich the 
pupil’s life by guiding him through high 
moments of vivid, exciting experience. 

11. I present activities of interest to the 
pupils, adapted to their abilities, and fitted 
to their needs. 











SOME of the PARENTS 
ww GIVE ME A PAIN! 


'M TIRED of the silly notions that too 
many of the parents of our school chil- 
dren have. They find fault and complain 
about everything imaginable. At times their 
requests are so unreasonable that they seem 
downright stupid. Whenever I get through 
talking with some of the most modern, I'm 
just about convinced that nature does play 
terrible pranks on children. 

Mrs. Barkley believes that Mary is a per- 
fect genius and tells dear teacher that Mary 
has a long line of important ancestors. Such 
things are in the blood—it’s time the 
teachers learned a thing or two! Poor Mary, 
she still can’t do much of her class work 
without help. 

Mrs. James doesn’t want Bob to have any 
assignments on Fridays because the family 
usually goes away over the week-end. 

Mrs. Klemm was afraid that Jane would 
develop an inferiority complex, so she hired 
a tutor to help her daughter with her 


Epiror’s Note: We are publishing this 
article for a specific reason. The Greeks had 
a word for it—catharsis. No doubt there are 
times in most teachers’ lives when parent- 
troubles seem to come along with unusual 
frequency and intensity. The author of this 
article has found relief for the pent-up 
steam generated by such a situation, in 
writing this article. We publish it so that 
other teachers can obtain a vicarious relief 
by reading it. But let us not forget that if 
parents, too, had typewriters, some of them 
might be able to write with just as much 
feeling about their encounters with some 
teachers. The author teaches in a Middle- 
western high school, in a city of 23,000 popu- 
lation. 


lessons. The poor chap has to make sure 
that Jane is right out in front at school. 
And if Jane’s teachers don’t let the little 
lady have her own way, Mrs. Klemm goes to 
the principal and tells him that the school 
is interfering with Jane’s personality de- 
velopment. 

Mrs. Young is simply positive that Stan- 
ley is a musical genius. She wants him to 
prepare for college, but she insists that he 
be given special assignments that will not 
over-tax or annoy him. Nothing must in- 
terfere with his music. 

Mrs. Archer heard about “progressive” 
education some years ago, and I believe she 
read an entire magazine article on the sub- 
ject. She comes to all of the Parent-Teacher 
meetings and helps us run the school! She 
irks me most when she expounds on the 
“impact of the teacher’s personality on the 
whole child.” 

Mrs. Smythe lets Donald use the family 
car, provides him with lots of spending 
money, and allows him to stay out late. 
Donald has had three accidents in two years, 
but he has not been arrested for drunken 
driving—yet. Mrs. Smythe never bothers us. 
It’s Mr. Smythe who has to do the dirty 
work in the family. It appears that Mr. 
Smythe was quite a “lad” during his school 
days, so what can you expect? 

Dr. Daniels wants all of the teachers to 
assist in the development of Teddy's un- 
usual intellect. He has arranged to have 
psychological tests given to his son each 
year so that he can keep track of the boy's 
I.Q. However, we do not seem to be doing 
very well with Teddy at school because his 
I.Q. dropped from 93 to 84 in the last two 
years by our tests. In one respect we agree 
with the Doctor—his son does have an un- 
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usual intellect, but it is annoying to Teddy's 
teachers when they have to admit that they 
can rarely see the connection between a 
question and Teddy’s answer. 

The other day Mrs. Thompson stopped 
me on the street and told me what Connie’s 
horrid algebra teacher was doing to her 
child. Mrs. Thompson admitted that Con- 
nie did fail in a few tests the teacher gave, 
but she felt that the tests were unfair; they 
simply left young Connie “crushed and de- 
feated”’. 

Mrs. Thompson is going to submit a new 
plan to the Parent-Teachers Association. 
She wants all tests and examinations 
abolished, and if that is not possible she 
will urge the adoption of a new marking 
system based on handicap ratings similar 
to those in vogue on the local golf links. At 
the beginning of each term the teachers are 
to give a test to all pupils as soon as a 
chapter or a unit is completed. The papers 
are to be marked on the basis of 100 points, 
and each pupil’s handicap established. This 
handicap is to be added to a child’s score 
on all future tests and examinations given 
by the school. 


If some one does not stop Mrs. Thompson 
she will succeed in selling “progressive” 
parents her scheme of “an A for every 
child”. 

A short time ago I thought 100 per cent 
promotions were somewhat radical, but 
when parents demand 100 per cent A’s I 
cannot help feeling that it may have been 
unwise to tell parents about “progressive 
educational philosophies”. 

The McClures have two children in our 
school. About a year ago Mrs. McClure 
divorced her husband and was awarded the 
custody of the children. Last week she came 
to the school to complain about the way 
our dances are conducted. She is right—and 
although we can’t actually bar her daughter, 
some one will have the task of watching the 
young lady in the future. We don’t know 
where Miss McClure gets her ideas, yet there 
may be something to the theory that ac- 
quired traits can be inherited. 

The surprising thing about some modern 
parents is the fact that their children are a 
pretty good sort. But I am beginning to 
believe that you can make a silk purse out 
of most anything! 


Dover Schools Have Community-Resources File 
By Louise RosLes 


As a part of the guidance program, the Dover, 
Delaware, Schools use resources in the community 
to enrich classroom teaching. A small 3 x 5 card 
file has been started in the office to aid teachers 
and pupils to locate the information or materials 
they need. 

Some of the professional clubs have helped to 
file information that was unknown to the teachers 
or pupils. For instance, a member of the Garden 


Club filed the name of an authority on old silver. 
One of the classes learned more from the lectures of 
this authority than from any number of books on 
the subject. When a fourth grader painted small 
ears on a rabbit, the teacher consulted the files to 
find the name of a person who would lend a rabbit 
to the class. 

The educational-community resources file is 
growing in variety as well as quantity. 


Chamberlain and Hitler Speak in the Classroom 


A new teaching instrument that for study of 
developments in the present European War is a 
phonograph album entitled “Then Came War: 1939”, 
just produced by the World Book Co., Yonkers, New 
York. It contains three 12-inch records, six sides, and 
is $6.50 list. 

The voices of Hitler, Chamberlain, and Daladier 
in their historic speeches of the past summer, 
recorded from short-wave broadcasts, are woven into 
a narrative of events leading to the declaration of war. 


Elmer Davis, radio news analyst, introduces the 
narrative. He gives a background of events of 1918- 
1938, and carries the story to August 1939. There 
follows a chronological day-by-day drama of the 
crisis period ending September 3. Dr. Alexander J. 
Stoddard, superintendent of schools of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and chairman of the Educational 
Policies Commission, prepared the “Notes on Educa- 
tional Use”, the teacher’s guide accompanying the 
album. 











NO LIBRARIAN: | kaa ovr 


Junior-high-pupil committees do the work 


HAVE often wondered how other teacher- 
I sponsors of school libraries manage. Our 
junior high school includes the seventh 
and eighth grades only, and has a library 
of 2000 volumes, with no teacher or librar- 
ian on duty during the school day. 

There is a trained librarian in the senior 
high school, who is responsible for catalog- 
ing and accessioning. 

Other duties incident to operating our 
library are administered through a Li- 
brary Club which is one of the scheduled 
extracurricular activities of the school. 

In addition to the usual club officers, 
there are these committees: repair, shelf, 
magazine, house, overdues, and program. 
Under the direction of the sponsor and the 
president (who must be an 8A pupil) the 
committees take care of the work in the 
library, as indicated by their names. 

At the beginning of each semester a club 
member is assigned to duty at the charging 
desk for each period during each school 
day, including the time between first and 
second bells in the morning, at noon, and 
after school until work for the day is fin- 
ished. In a school where music, art, and 
physical-training periods break into daily 
study-hall schedules there must be much 
shifting of persons, so that each student- 
librarian has from one to five periods 
weekly, according to his own program pos- 
sibilities and his homeroom teacher's judg- 
ment on the amount of time he can spare. 

In the morning, when most books are 
returned, there is a second student librarian 
on duty at another desk to take care of re- 


Eprror’s Note: Miss Pyle teaches English 
and sponsors the library of the Clark Jun- 
ior High School, Vincennes, Indiana. 


newals. All books are also returned to this 
second desk just inside the door. This saves 
congestion around the charging desk and 
helps to prevent impatient pupils from 
walking out without having their books 
stamped. 

The Library Club’s weekly programs are 
devoted first to routine business, then to 
guest speakers from the Public Library or 
the Lincoln High School Library, reviews 
of new books by the students, or tests on 
such topics as library rules, the librarian’s 
duties, authors and books from outside lists, 
and reports from visits to other libraries. In 
addition, the club has two social events each 
semester. 

To encourage good work the sponsor 
keeps a record card for each librarian. It is 
divided into two columns—for good points 
and bad points. When the “bad column” 
overbalances the other, the student is 
dropped from membership and duty. Such 
items as scholarship and participation in 
other school activities count, as well as 
achievements and mistakes connected di- 
rectly with the library. At the end of the 
semester the two 8A’s with the best records 
receive honorable-mention cards from the 
principal at the Honor Day program for 
the school. Other librarians are listed for 
continued membership according to their 
record ratings. These cards are distributed 
and collected at each meeting to keep pupils 
informed of their standing. 

We have used the library-club method 
not only to operate our school library, but 
also to train students in library methods 
sufficiently well to aid them in their own 
further study and use of library facilities. 
Moreover, we entertain the hope that this 
experience will serve as a vocational guid- 
ance opportunity. 
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= THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL —¥ 


A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: GRACE LAWRENCE, JOSEPH BurTON Vascné, R. 
ELIZABETH REYNOLDs, C. W. Roserts, Rosert B. Nixon, Erra E. 


PRESTON, @nd FRANK A. LONN. 


One of the classes I teach is Remedial English. 
I am still not sure Tony was so far wrong when he 
asked at enrollment time, “When does your Medieval 
English class meet?” R. E.R. 


© 


Tsk, Tsk, Spondiddle! 


Superintendent Spondiddle rents his house from 
one board member's brother; buys his coal from 
another’s sister's husband; takes his insurance from 
still another’s son; and pays his loan bills to the 
board clerk’s personally-managed bank. 

Then he throws out his chest and struts up and 
down aisles of community halls, speaking about 
democracy and freedom of thought and action and 


tolerance. J. B. V. 


© 


Character Education 


Principal: The aim of education should be char- 
acter development. . . . Next month is the rally. 
I want the children to bring in all their projects; it 
doesn’t matter if the work was done in this school, 
or before they came here—we want a good exhibit! 

Parent: June, you must always tell the truth. It 
doesn't matter what the situation is. . . . Yes, Mrs. 
Smith, I got my glasses. Doctor Brown wanted to 
charge me $14, but I told him we were still on 
relief. John has been back on the job for two 
months, but I know he'll think he has a smart 
little wife when he hears I got my specs for $6! 

Teacher: 1 want you to answer all the questions 
on page nine—every single one of them will be cor- 
rected, so don't skip any. This is due Monday. 


i 


Eprror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLearinc House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


Pupil (three days later): Here’s the set of papers 
in the basket—the ones teacher was going to cor- 
rect. There's not a mark on any of them! G. L. 


© 


The state which has the lowest rate of illiteracy 
in the nation also has the lowest teacher wage scale 
in the West. Draw your own moral—but keep it un- 
der your hat! J. B.V. 


© 


Education for Democracy 


Free Speech—from fluent teacher to squelch ag- 
gressive, bright student. 

Free Press—only in the halls when classes are 
passing. (Student publications are under strict cen- 
sorship.) 

Freedom to Worship—such idols as swing band 
leaders, movie idols, and radio comedians. (What 
does your school do about $7, Ethical Character?) 

Right to Assembly—“What's the idea of cutting 
it to read a book in the library! You go right to 
assembly!” 

No wonder some people feel we are ripe for a 
dictatorship. Cc. W. R. 


© 


Crate Danger 


Teacher explaining her plans for the year: “And, 
Mr. Spavins, I have decided, after much thought, 
to discard the orange and egg crates we used other 
years and use in their place soap boxes. They will 
make our projects more enduring.” 

Mr. Spavins (with much interest): “My only 
criticism of your plan is that soap boxes might 
make those things you build too permanent. (pro- 
foundly) That is the great danger in today’s educa- 
tion.” R. B.N. 


© 


Book Review Confessional 


Today when so much stress is laid on under- 
standing the background and character of our stu- 


’ dents, I find English book reports a great help. The 
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sophomores who wrote the following comments re- 
vealed themselves far better in their writings than 
they would ever have done in any type of interview: 

“Another thing is women trying to run things in 
time of war situation. Women should be paid no 
attention to.” 

“I think Stubb should have a girl at home to 
kiss him when he got off the ship. This is the better 
climax to a story.” 

“I wish I could live the life that old woman 
lived. I think I would feel sure that anyone would 
want me around.” 

“You should never take anything that doesn’t 
belong to you. Your conscience will bother you un- 
til you straighten the thing out, because you know 
it doesn’t belong to you. Note—I knew this before 
I read the story but it is a good lesson for anyone.” 

R.E.R. 


© 


Lucy to Jenny 


“So Hardtack says the meetings will be for those 
interested in the personality problems of their 
pupils? Voluntary attendance, my eye! If you don’t 
show up, Toots, it'll be voluntary suicide!” F. A. L. 


© 


Ever thought about this? Janitor: no matter how 
much he is paid it is too much. Custodian: no 
matter how much he is paid it is too little. 

J. B. V. 


© 


8 Slogans for Teachers 


Suggested mottos for teachers’ organizations—with 
free translations (very free!): 

Cucullus non facit monachum. “Ten degrees 
don’t make a teacher.” 

Ignota nulla cupido. “The smarter you are the 
more you ask for.” 

Aegreseitque mendeno. “The more the methods 
the less the learning.” 

Medium tenuere beati. “A wise fish swims down 
stream.” 

Qui docet discit. “If we teach others long enough 
we're bound to learn something ourselves.” 

Reculer pour mieux sauter. “Here comes a new 
method; back up and start over.” 

Si Deus nobiscum quie contra nos. “Watch your 
step unless you've got a pull.” 

Tempora mutanter, et nos mutamur in illis. 
“Yesterday's pedagogical virtue is today’s villainy; 
or what you get a medal for today you may get 
fired for tomorrow.” E.E. P. 


J 


Burning Questions 


1. “Why do you visit the children’s homes? No 
one else does it.” 

2. “As a personal favor to me, will you kindly 
excuse John Doe from detention?” 

3. “If you help John in his arithmetic, you are 
interfering in my work; I prefer to teach my own 
math.” 

4. “Mary is no trouble to me, Mrs. Brown, al- 
though I do hear she is a problem in other teach- 
ers’ classes.” 

5. “Ida, can Mark see all right in your room 
from the last seat back? There, I knew it. Miss 
Bloom fusses with him because he says he can't 

6. “Yes, I believe in cooperating with other teach- 
ers. Pardon me a minute. Willie has been causing 
a disturbance in your room? Now, Willie, what is 
the matter with Miss Close, that you can’t get along 
with her?” 

7. “We believe in academic freedom for the 
teacher, but be careful, Miss Young, not to state 
your opinion regarding religion, social organizations 
and economic conditions.” 

8. “Mr. Principal, Miss So-and-So shouldn't have 
ordered those books; they are meant for low sec- 
tions. Now these three sets I have ordered are good 
because—” G. L. 

© 


The Youth Problem 


When Bud, who lives a few doors from me, was 
not doing so well in my class I talked with his father 
about the situation. 

I told Bud at school the next day, “I'm to see 
that you take home an A.” 

He grinned. “You're sure gonna have to work 
hard.” R. E.R. 


© 


We're beginning to feel about educational lec- 
tures the way our grandmother did about her first 
husband's conversation, which was a triumph of 
the commonplace. She said, “I wouldn't mind his 
talking in platitudes if he'd only think up some 
new ones.” E. E. P. 


e 
This One Backfired! 


The dyed-in-the-wool classicist started her tirade 
at the faculty meeting, “The subject and the predi- 
cate is still worth teaching in these days of, yes, this 
progressive education. .. .” 

And even the old conservative bloc smiled, to a 
woman. J. B.V. 











INTEGRATION 
» ____ and the School Theatre 


ALBERT JOHNSON 


DUCATORS ARE talking a lot these days 
E about integration. In graduate schools 
courses are being offered in which teachers 
may learn ways and means of integrating 
courses and departments. College and uni- 
versity and some secondary-school curricu- 
lums are being studied and reorganized in 
order to give students a better integration 
of their total program of learning. 

To the director of school plays integra- 
tion is an old story. Teachers of dramatics 
have been fusing their programs of study 
with the work of other departments ever 
since the educational theatre outgrew the 
era of hi-jinks and class plays. 

In fact, no director of dramatic produc- 
tions in a high school or college can very 
well succeed without requiring his students 
to draw freely from their knowledge of sub- 
jects other than speech and dramatic art. 
The artistic standards toward which most 
modern schools aim in public performance 
demand an authenticity and verisimilitude 
which can be obtained only by a type of 
research and experimentation involving 
nearly every department of learning. 

Students working in theatrical produc- 


Eprtor’s Note: Writes the author: “This 
article is based upon work being done by 
some score or more high-school teachers 
who are active in student play production. 
They have had their training in my depart- 
ment, and I have kept in close communi- 
cation with them. It shows the possibilities 
of correlating high-school dramatics with 
the total program of study, and how such 
activities can be used as an impetus for 
learning.” Mr. Johnson is director of the 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Art, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 


tions must know a good deal about almost 
everything and they must be able to apply 
their knowledge in terms of speech, action, 
scenery, costumes, properties, and stage 
lighting. 

Obviously a knowledge of literature and 
the ability to interpret verse and prose are 
as essential to student actors as is a mastery 
of the technique of body movement. For 
literary and interpretive power the student 
draws from his English courses and from 
his study of history, political science, so- 
ciology, and psychology. For a mastery of 
body technique, the student depends largely 
on his work in the physical-education de- 
partment as well as such poise as he may 
develop through extracurricular activities. 

In the mechanical phase of dramatic pro- 
duction, the student may apply what he 
knows about electricity, sewing, painting, 
and carpentry work as well as all sorts of 
hand crafts. Thus he draws from the de- 
partments of physics, home economics, art, 
manual training. If he hasn’t learned much 
from his courses in these departments his 
ignorance very quickly manifests itself and 
the embarrassing disadvantage which he 
feels is often impetus for better work in 
his allied courses. 

In the school theatre the student is work- 
ing toward a definite goal. He is a part of 
a group enthusiastically bent on creating a 
production of which he and his fellows 
will be proud. His incentive is strong. He 
feels he cannot afford to fail at his job 
because his failure would reflect itself in 
the final creation. If he needs more knowl- 
edge of a certain subject he is pretty likely 
to get it, lest his contribution to the pro- 
duction be thought shabby by his fellows 
and by his director. 

If the student is given experience in all 
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branches of the school theatre, as is the 
case in most up-to-date schools, his work is 
likely to bring him in direct contact with 
practically every branch of learning, sooner 
or later. Modern teachers of dramatics recog- 
nize the potentialities of the school theatre 
as an educational unit and insist upon their 
students trying their hands at everything 
that goes into a dramatic production. 

A student actress who plays the lead in 
one play may paint the scenery for the next 
production. A young man who does a char- 
acter part in a Shakespearian comedy may 
be responsible for assembling the properties 
for another play. The wise teacher-director 
gives his students the widest possible as- 
sociation with the complete theatre and thus 
with a widening concept of education. 

Let any educator who is unfamiliar with 
the educational values of a school theatre 
spend a few hours in the busy swim of a 
major production. There he will discover 
young people learning the important art 
of working together. He will discover that 
these young people are learning how to 
give orders and how to carry out orders, 
how to improvise, invent, and suggest, how 
to use their brains, their hands and their 
bodies. 

Let the visitor observe a well organized 
stage crew at work shifting scenery during 
a two-minute wait between acts. The visitor 
will see organization and precision of move- 
ment that cannot be equaled anywhere in 
the school except on the football field or 
on the basketball court. 

Let the visitor then go with a property 
crew on a hunt through the town for ex- 
actly the correct period furniture or the 
particular item that has to be just right 
for a certain effect. He will see students 
practicing such tact and persuasion as he 
might do well to emulate in his social and 
business relations. 

There’s an old saying to the effect that 
the theatre is a hard mistress to serve. That 
is because she makes tremendous demands 
on imagination, concentration and self dis- 


cipline. Any young man or woman who can 
hold himself to the rigorous gruelling of 
several dramatic productions is certain to 
come out on the other side of the experi- 
ence a wiser and better poised person. 

It may be argued that all these words 
have to do with a kind of ideal theatre, the 
sort that actually can never exist in a school 
or college. There are of course some pretty 
sadly organized amateur theatres in the 
country, theatres which are hardly worthy 
of the name, either by virtue of artistic 
production or of educational program. Al- 
beit there are any number of theatres in 
schools and colleges throughout the coun- 
try which will measure up to any standard 
that is implied in these paragraphs. 

The following description of an average 
school production may show actual as well 
as potential integration of courses and de- 
partments. The play is School for Husbands 
by Moliere. It is to be produced by the 
department of speech and dramatic art but 
in association with various departments. 
The play has been selected in council with 
representatives from the English depart- 
ment, and—because it is a French play— 
the French department. It is to be done, 
of course, in English translation although 
it might well be presented in French, in 
which case students from advanced French 
classes would be cast in the roles. 

Since School for Husbands is a period 
play, considerable research will be neces- 
sary if the comedy is to be presented with 
authenticity. A research committee is ap- 
pointed. The committee consists of speech 
and dramatics students who are also stu- 
dents of French and history. The commit- 
tee works in close collaboration with the 
play director and the librarians and com- 
piles a complete bibliography of available 
books, articles and pictures dealing directly 
or indirectly with the Moliere period. 

Students taking European history and 
students taking French are given collateral 
reading which will acquaint them with the 
period and thus enrich their appreciation 








of Moliere’s satire. All students connected 
with the production are given reading as- 
signments in general research on Moliere 
and his period as well as specific assign- 
ments pertaining to their particular work 
in the production. 

Students working on the costume crew 
read all available material about the dress 
of the period and study plates and engrav- 
ings. Students on the stage and building 
crews read everything they can find about 
the theatres of Moliere’s time and look 
through back numbers of theatre magazines 
for suggestions as to designs for the settings. 
In this research the art classes are invited 
to help. 

The members of the cast are required to 
dig into the available material for exposi- 
tion of the Moliere style of acting and for 
information on manners and customs of the 
time. Members of the cast who happen to 
be enrolled in history or sociology courses 
may be given special assignments relative 
to the production. 

In this comedy the players must dance 
and sing. They are taught the minuet and 
the pavane by someone from the physical- 
education department, and someone from 
the music department trains them in the 
singing of bergerettes. Meanwhile the school 
orchestra or a special string group is pre- 
paring seventeenth-century music to be 
played as an overture and during the inter- 
missions. 

The scenery which is to create the illusion 
of a quaint street in a seventeenth-century 
French village is being constructed and 
painted in the theatre workshop or over 
in the manual-training department. Since 
the interior of one of the houses is to be 
disclosed, a few pieces of period furniture 
are also being manufactured with wood and 
glue and papier-maché. 

The elaborate and intricate costumes are 
being made either in the theatre wardrobe 
or by students in the home-economics classes 
who have had training. Artists from the art 
department may be called in to touch up 
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some of the costumes and some of the prop- 
erties with a bit of fancy brush work, to 
give the infinite detail characteristic of the 
period. 

Some of the students have been assigned 
to the publicity staff. These are the young 
people who have had some work in the 
journalism department. They have been 
reading about the Moliere period and wan- 
dering around the theatre workshop and 
eavesdropping on rehearsals and turning 
their findings into news and feature stories 
for school and neighboring papers. 

Some of the people on the publicity staff 
are studying commercial art. They turn 
their hands to the making of captivating 
posters reflecting, in an appealing way, the 
comic quality of the play and the flavor of 
the period. Other artists create clever little 
card announcements that are to be sent 
through the mail while students from the 
typing classes compose and copy letters ad- 
vertising the play to leading people of the 
community—ministers, presidents of clubs, 
city officials, etc. Incidentally, the manu- 
scripts and parts used by the actors have 
been prepared by the typing classes. 

A business staff is appointed, including 
students who have had some training in 
economics and accounting. This staff is 
headed by a business manager who works 
with the director and the school treasurer 
in making budgets and holding production 
costs within budgets. All purchases are made 
by requisition and students are taught the 
value of money and materials and made to 
realize that every expenditure has to be 
accounted for and every purchase must be 
made to produce efficient results. Economy 
is the watchword and materials must not be 
wasted. Ingenuity must compensate for lack 
of funds and creative resourcefulness is 
number one virtue. 

Ushers are selected by the business mana- 
ger and the director and care is taken to 
choose young men and women who have 
poise and an aptitude for handling people. 
The ushers are instructed to greet and seat 
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the patrons with a warm, friendly reserve, 
an economy of movement, and a grace and 
manner that becomes the dignity of the 
theatre. They are impressed with the fact 
that their responsibility for the success of 
the evening's entertainment is quite as great 
as that of the actors and the workers behind 
the scenes. They are the “front”. They and 
the manager, who takes his place in the 
lobby of the theatre on evenings of per- 
formances, give the audience its first im- 
pression. Reading assignments in etiquette 
and crowd psychology is as important as a 
study of the seating system in the adequate 
preparation of the ushers. 

Over the entire production and second in 
command to the director is the stage mana- 
ger, a student who has had considerable 
varied experience in the school theatre and 
who has displayed a knowledge of the media 
of the theatre and an ability to manage 
people. 

It is the stage manager’s business to keep 
the production running smoothly from the 
first days of rehearsals and preparations to 
the drop of the final curtain on the last 
performance. The stage manager sees to it 
that the actors are on time for rehearsals, 
records stage business in the prompt book 
during rehearsals, checks on the progress 
of the various technical crews from time to 
time and insists upon the crews meeting 
their dead lines, and takes complete charge 
of the production when the director has 
finished with the final rehearsal. 

Since the stage manager is obviously a 
person in whom great responsibility must 
be invested, it is a position that can be filled 
only by the best qualified students. Never- 
theless the wise director trains as many stu- 
dent stage managers as possible and there 
is probably no experience in a school career 
comparable to that of stage-managing a 
public production. 

Now the production of School for Hus- 
bands is ready for final rehearsals. A pre- 
view is offered in the nature of a next-to- 
the-last dress rehearsal. To this preview 


come students from the English department, 
particularly students of drama, classes from 
the French department, musicians from the 
music department, several selected students 
from courses in history, art, psychology, so- 
ciology, home economics, physics, physical 
education, and of course the entire group 
of students taking dramatic art. Everybody 
attending the preview is required to take 
notes and submit a written criticism. These 
criticisms are reviewed by the director and 
his assistants and evaluated for the benefit 
of the cast and production crews. Profiting 
from the preview, the production is then 
ready for final dress rehearsal. 

It may be noted that if the school is small 
and such a preview attendance as is above 
described might mean serious curtailment 
of box-office revenue, the preview audience 
is limited to a selected group of students 
from the courses mentioned. 

If the administrators and teachers really 
are interested in integration and are willing 
to cooperate, such a production as School 
for Husbands may be made into something 
more than a mere school play. It might 
easily be a focal point around which a defi- 
nite program of education could be cen- 
tered. During the days leading up to the 
production, assignments might be made in 
any number of courses in subject matter 
relative to the play and the period of history 
which it represents. 

A sociology teacher might do well to cash 
in on the current interest of the student 
body in the forthcoming production by as- 
signing lessons on the manners and customs 
of the Moliere period. A history teacher 
might have his students study the social 
decadency of Louis XIV’s time and the his- 
torical significance of Moliere. A teacher of 
psychology might ask his students to study 
the personality of Sganarelle and other 
characters of the play. 

The art department might arrange an 
exhibit of seventeenth-century paintings. 
The music department might take that op- 
portunity to concentrate on the music of 
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the period of the French composers. 

A little study plus a lot of cooperative 
spirit could easily make a significant oc- 
casion of at least one of the dramatic pro- 
ductions of the year. Such experiments have 
been conducted with gratifying results in 
a number of schools and colleges. 

In these days when wise educators are 
trying desperately to redeem the inherent 
values of the liberal arts training, the in- 
stitutional theatre has potentials that reach 
far beyond the average imagination. Every- 
one who is thinking about the problem is 
groping for ways and means of bringing 
the liberal arts training to a point of focus 
in the mind of the individual student. The 
many and varied courses which the average 
student is obliged to take in order to earn 
credits toward graduation need to be given 
unity. Assignments in dramatic productions 
do this. Everything the student is studying 


Propaganda Solving 


Propaganda analysis requires ability to do critical 
thinking, to apply scientific methods of problem- 
solving. When we note what schools are doing in 
this respect, we discover that their methods are 
more authoritarian than scientific. These methods 
are likely to increase the gullibility of individuals 
instead of making them more alert. How many high- 
school or college students of history, for example, 
get even an inkling of methods by means of which 
the competent historian analyzes evidence? How 
many teachers have their students examine the 
treatment of the Civil War (the War between the 
States) given in the textbooks used in both the 
North and the South?—Epcar DALE in The News 
Letter. 


Hamstringing Guidance 


Guidance is especially important at the present 
time for what is known as “general education” at 
the secondary level. It does not solve the problem 
to set up separate guidance-and-personnel depart- 
ments in schools or school systems if there is not a 
corresponding recognition on the part of the rest 
of the educational staff of the purposes of guidance. 
Indeed, the most extreme unreality in education is 
often observed in institutions where the personnel 
and guidance department accepts its functions so 


can be correlated through the medium of 
the theatre. 

It must be remembered that integration 
is not merely a matter of getting a lot of 
students to do a lot of different things in the 
classroom. 

The object of integration is to give the 
individual student a sense of direction, a 
broadside of learning which has some point 
of focus, a liberal culture with some idea of 
what that culture means in the world of 
human relations, and a trained brain that 
can turn the training toward a given ob- 
jective. 

Assignments in the theatre draw deeply 
from all knowledge. Book learning and ex- 
perience are attenuated toward a creative 
objective. Work on dramatic productions 
gives all knowledge a practical workout and 
acts as impetus to ever widening goals of 
learning. 


exclusively that no body else feels it necessary to 
worry about the problem. Secondary schools are 
still relatively untouched by the doctrine of needs 
of adolescents as enunciated in such recent reports 
as that of the Commission on the Secondary School 
Curriculum of the Progressive Education Association. 
Probably the chief reason why so many New York 
(high) school principals resent the recommendations 
of the New York State Regents’ Inquiry is that 
they have never really understood and accepted a 
program of education of youth in which individual 
adolescent needs are made the determining factor, 
and guidance of young people is recognized as an 
explicit principle of operation and not just an ap- 
pendage to the remote and unreal offerings of 
conventional secondary education.—W. CARSON RYAN 
in Occupations. 


Pernicious I. Q. 


The pernicious element about the use of the 
I. Q. is that, in many cases, the teacher's expectation 
of the child is gauged by this standardized measure- 
ment and this is what she expects of him. Surely if 
we believe, as we must, that education is concerned 
with the whole of life adjustment, then the I. Q. is 
not only insufficient as a measure of effective life 
performance, but is definitely misleading.—Atice V. 
KELIHER in Educational Method. 











VISITING TEACHER: 


A small high school establishes closer contact with 
parents—and obtains some tuition-paying pupils 


By 
W. J. KINDIG 


LMOST ALL of us have at one time or an- 
A other served in a system in which the 
teachers were requested to visit a specific 
number of homes each year. This procedure 
was usually not efficient because there was 
never a “clearing house” organization of 
simplified records, and thus the visits could 
not be reviewed by other teachers who 
would be in contact with the pupils whose 
homes were visited. 

Instructors and administrators recognize 
the need for knowing the homes of their 
boys and girls, and have read of or studied 
the facilities of the Department of Visiting 
Teachers in large systems. But they realize 
that the budget limitations of a modest 
sized system make such a complete or- 
ganization prohibitive. Most smaller schools 
can, however, arrange for this service by 
lightening the schedule of a teacher who 
is fitted for this work so that half of each 
day, preferably the afternoon, can be de- 
voted to visitation. 

The success of this service depends al- 
most entirely on the interests and qualifica- 
tions of the visiting teacher. He must have 
personality, he must be “at home” in any 
home, interested in the home life of boys 
and girls and able to interpret it in their 

—- 

Epiror’s Note: Apparently the plan dis- 
cussed in this article more or less financed 
itself. The figures in the table are merely 
suggestive, and do not represent an accurate 
financial statement on the project, as certain 
items such as the teacher's pro-rated salary 
are not included. Mr. Kindig is principal 
of the Mount Holly, New Jersey, High 
School. 


school attitudes and behavior. The visiting 
teacher should represent the school in the 
home and the home in the school. A suc- 
cessful person in this office should be one 
who can quickly gain the confidence of 
parents, teachers and administrators 
through his ability to analyze problems and 
to recommend a satisfactory adjustment for 
the child in any phase of guidance that may 
be needed. He should be able to assist the 
parents, child and teachers to take an in- 
telligent attitude toward the pupil's needs 
and program adjustment. 

The visiting teacher will frequently be 
confronted with situations demanding a 
tactfulness that will compromise neither his 
loyalty to his profession nor to the view- 
point of the home. The visiting teacher who 
wishes to succeed will be willing to study 
progress in this field through trips to other 
school systems, study in service, and formal 
instruction in a university recognized for 
this type of training. 

The functions of the visiting teacher are 
many-fold. He must act in any situation in 
which the cooperation of the home may 
better insure the pupil’s success in school. 
Some of these situations may involve the 
child’s study habits, attitude toward the 
school program, preparation for a career, 
physical and mental health, social adjust- 
ment, irregular attendance, scholastic 
achievement, or need of curriculum adjust- 
ment. 

The work of the visiting teacher must 
be clearly understood. There is a tendency 
to assign the visiting teacher only to irregu- 
lar attendance problems, but he is not a 
truant officer with a sole duty to “go and 
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get ‘em and bring ‘em in”. It has been the 
policy of Mount Holly High School to 
avoid an excessive number of attendance 
and discipline problems. In four years only 
thirteen discipline cases have been referred 
to the visiting teacher. 

The visiting teacher should so conduct 
his home conferences that he will feel he 
is welcome in any home represented in the 
school. When the teacher accepts an assign- 
ment and makes a home visit he will always 
make two or three calls to nearby homes 
where no requests have been made. He is 
welcomed, and leaves feeling that such a 
visit better insures the good will of the 
home toward the school and avoids a truant- 
officer attitude toward his work. Frequently 
in these “social interviews” the parents in- 
form the visiting teacher of a problem in 
which the school is able to offer some 
assistance. 

During the last school year our visiting 
teacher called at seventy-eight homes for 
conferences that were not requested. In all 
but four visits, the home was anxious to 
talk to “someone from the school” about a 
part of the school program that was not 
clearly understood. 
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then notified that visiting-teacher reports 
on certain pupils are available. At the re- 
quest of the faculty, copies of the reports 
are now placed in a folder in each of the 
faculty recreation rooms, so they can be 
read during non-teaching periods. At the 
close of the month these reports are filed 
in the pupils’ accumulative record folders 
and placed where the teachers still have 
access to them whenever they are needed. 

3. Monthly reports. There are three. One 
is used for opening a case; another for 
closing it. The third lists the names and 
addresses of homes visited during the 
month; the dates of visits; the time in 
minutes allotted to each visit; the mileage 
for each trip; and brief remarks on each 
call. 

4. Annual report. This is a recapitulation 
of the monthly reports on causes of visits. 
It also includes a survey of the progress 
of the department and recommendations for 
the coming year. 

Many schools and boards of education 
question the financing of this service. The 
accompanying table is an accounting for the 
four school years, 1934-38. 

From the figures we can see that the visit- 


VIsITING TEACHER SERVICE—ACCOUNTING FOR 1934-38 


No. Tuition 


Pupils 

No. Returned by Tuition for Visiting Tea. Tuition above 

Year Visitations V.T. Ret’d. Pupils Mileage Exp. V.T. Expenses 
1934-35 177 6 $ 672.00 $ 37-68 $ 634.32 
1935-36 190 7 884.00 46.60 837.40 
1936-37 341 7 749-84 73-20 676.64 
1937-38 278 4 444.00 68.52 __ 375-48 
Total 986 24 $2,749.84 $226.00 $2,523.84 


The following forms are used: 

1. Request of visitation. In practice, it 
has been found that the teachers and the 
high-school principal prefer to talk prob- 
lems over with the visiting teacher rather 
than fill out impersonal forms. 

2. Report of visitation. These reports are 
typed and placed in a folder containing 
interviews for the month. All teachers are 


ing teacher has acquired a balance of 
$2,523.84 above the mileage allowance 


through the re-entering of twenty-four tui- 
tion pupils. But the greatest compensation 
in this service is not financial. It lies in 
recognizing the satisfactory adjustment of 
pupils in the school, and in parents who 
have become much better informed of the 
school program. 


























CAMP JIMMY: G. a 
Adults just don’t realize! 


IMMY Barr's eyes clouded. 
J me had been bright a week before, 

very bright, for in late October Jimmy 
had dreamed a dream. He would work hard, 
all fall and winter, and see that Roy, his 
younger brother, only ten and too young to 
work, was sent to that boy’s camp next sum- 
mer. For Roy needed the sunlight and the 
fresh air, and there was not any too much 
money at home. 

“I am thirteen,” Jimmy thought, “and 
there are a lot of things I can do!” 

He went over those things. Mr. Morton, 
who lived next door, needed someone to go 
down to the post office and fetch his eve- 
ning mail. And Miss Benson, who lived three 
houses below, needed someone to shovel 
snow off the walk, when the snow fell. There 
were a lot of things he could do. If Mr. Mor- 
ton gave him ten cents a week for fetching 
the mail, and if Miss Benson gave him a 








Epiror’s Nore: Adults often exploit 
young people without realizing what they 
are doing. In this story, a community 
awakes to the situation and does something 
practical about it. The editor who writes 
this note once visited a large city school 
and found a dairy truck parked at the en- 
trance. In the truck was a cow. Many of the 
pupils who crowded around the truck had 
never seen a cow before. They had never 
wandered through a shady woods, or fol- 
lowed the bank of a stream, in actual con- 
tact with good honest earth. It isn’t right. 
The cow shouldn’t be brought in to the 
children. The children should be taken out 
to the cow. Mr. Wallace teaches history in 
the Erie, Pa., Public Schools. 


quarter for cleaning her walk, and if it 
snowed often, he’d earn quite a bit of 
money before next summer came. Then Roy 
could go to camp! 

And so, eyes bright, he approached Mr. 
Morton. Did Mr. Morton want his mail 
brought up every night? Mr. Morton did. 
And Mr. Morton didn’t object to paying 
ten cents a week, either. 

It was as he thought—if he looked around 
there were many ways to make a few pen- 
nies, and pennies added up made dimes, 
and half dollars, and dollars. Why, all he 
had to earn was twelve dollars! Then Roy 
would have his two weeks at that boys’ 
camp on the lake! 

“Maybe”—Jimmy’s eyes grew even bright- 
er—“other people will want things done!” 

They did. 

“Jimmy,” Mr. Ashland called from across 
the street, “will you bring my mail up from 
the post office?” 

“Yes sir,” Jimmy said. 

“I see you're fetching Mr. Morton's every 
night, and I thought it would be no bother 
to you to fetch mine.” 

Which was right. Only, Mr. Ashland 


didn’t offer to pay. Somehow Jimmy 
couldn't bring himself to say, “Mr. Morton 
pays me.” 


And when he ran an errand to the store 
for Mrs. Gordon, who gave him a nickel, 
and said she'd give him a nickel every time 
she sent him, he found he had other things 
to bring back besides Mrs. Gordon's five 
pounds of sugar. 

Miss Wilkins said, “Jimmy, fetch me a 
spool of thread, like a good boy.” 

And Mr. Wesley rumbled, “Jimmy!” 

“Yes sir?” 
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“Going to the store?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, that will save me a trip! Ask Mr. 
Meyer to give you a pound of beefsteak— 
tell him it’s for me.” 

Mrs. Gordon paid. The others said 
“Thanks”, and let it go at that. 

And the trouble was—Jimmy’s_ eyes 
clouded—those other errands took time 
when he might be earning a nickel or a 
dime somewhere else. 

Well, he would keep on and do the best 
he could. And he had earned two dollars! 
Even if slowly, his fund of nickels and dimes 
was growing. 

“I'll make it yet,” Jimmy thought. “I'll 
see that Roy gets to camp!” 

And the snow helped him. Miss Benson's 
walk needed cleaning. But so did the walk 
next door where Mr. Goodbin lived. 

“Well! well!” Mr. Goodbin said, watching 
Jimmy shovel the light fluffy snow. “So 
you're having a good time, are you?” 

He was. It was fun to shovel snow, it was 
good to breathe deeply the crisp, cold air. 

“When you get that walk shoveled, just 
clean off mine,” Mr. Goodbin said, and 
went back into his house. He was well 
pleased with himself, too. He really thought 
he was bestowing a favor on Jimmy. In 
his own younger days he had liked nothing 
better than to get a shovel and make the 
snow fly. It gave him an appetite. 

And Jimmy didn’t know how to say 
“No”. Mr. Goodbin was a nice man. 

“But I wish,” Jimmy thought at times, 
doing work for those who asked him, “I 
had more time to earn money!” 

For the fall had gone, winter was going, 
and spring was ahead. And following spring 
there would be the summer with its hot 
sultry days. Roy needed to go to that boys’ 
camp where the air was pine scented! 

“I think I'll get the money,” Jimmy 
thought. But his eyes were rather anxious, 
as if he were hoping for the best just to 
keep up his own courage. 

“I think I'll get it!” Jimmy thought. And 
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then he knew he wouldn't. For he became 
sick. 


He tried to fight the sickness off. He was 
panic-stricken. He just couldn't be sick! 
He had to earn those dimes and nickels! He 
was coming along, pretty good. He had— 

“I have five dollars and fifty cents,”” he 
told the doctor. There was despair in his 
eyes then. “If I could keep on running er- 
rands, and doing odd jobs, I’m sure I'd 
get the rest!” 

The doctor said, “Now Jimmy, you can’t 
get up before you're well, and if you fret 
you'll not get up as soon as you otherwise 
would. So don’t fret!” 

But how could he keep from worrying? 

“I wanted to send Roy to a camp this 
summer,” he said. 

“I know,” the doctor said. And he did 
know, for Jimmy had told him twice. But 
he hadn't known before, not a week before. 

And some way the doctor didn’t seem in- 
clined to look Jimmy in the eye. A week 
before he had seen Jimmy trotting down to 
the post office, and had said, “Say Jimmy, 
wait a minute until I tie up a package, will 
you? I want it to go out tonight.” 

And he hadn't offered to pay Jimmy. He 
had taken it for granted that Jimmy was 
running errands free. He wondered how 
many other people had. 

“It was pretty hard earning that money,” 
Jimmy said, and then choked back the 
words he might have said. It wasn’t hard 
earning that money. It was hard getting 
time to earn it, because so many asked 
him to do this and that, and just said, 
“Thanks, Jimmy!” 

“Jimmy,” the doctor said, “don’t you fret! 
I think there'll be a camp for Roy!” 

“Do you?” Jimmy asked. He felt better. 

“I think so,” the doctor said. He arose. 
“I know so!” 

He left, and Jimmy lay there quietly. Say, 
it would be fine, if he could get Roy to 
camp, after all! 

He was thinking of that, and smiling, 
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all during the time the doctor drove from 
this house to that. 

The doctor spared no one, not even him- 
self. “And there Jimmy was,” he said, “‘try- 
ing to earn his nickels and dimes, and there 
we were, taking advantage of him! Oh, I 
know we didn’t mean to, but we did!” 

“Why doctor,” Mr. Goodbin said, “I'll 
give—” 

“You'll give nothing!” the doctor said. 
He had thought of that—donating some- 
thing. A sort of back pay. But Jimmy would 
count that charity. 

“Well then,” Mr. Goodbin said, “what 
can I do—what can we do?” 

The doctor had that figured out, too. 
And that evening he led a group of the 
town’s prominent citizens to a scrubby 
ravine beyond the edge of town. 

It was an eyesore. It was a detriment to 
the city. Tin cans had been dumped into 
it, and whatever trees and bushes had grown 
on its banks had been cut and broken down. 
Heavy rains had washed the vegetation 
from its clay sides. 

“Listen,” the doctor said, “we can buy 
this, cheap! Or get it for nothing. Even 
buying it won't cost much more than what 
we ought to have paid Jimmy. And if we 
dam it—” 

All of those present became excited. A 
camp, not only for Roy, but for all of the 
town children! Say, that was worthwhile! 
And if they cleaned things up, and planted 
a few trees, and dammed the ravine... 

“And turned in Sandy Brook,” the doctor 
said, naming a stream that flowed in a circle 
away from the town, “we'd have a lake. 
This was its old bed.” 


Jimmy said, “Doctor, can’t I get up?” 

“You rest, Jimmy,” the doctor said. 
“You're coizing along fine!” 

“But I want to earn more money! Roy 
ought to go to camp!” 

“Roy shall. You’ve earned enough money 


now. 
Well, if he had, either that camp had low- 
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ered its prices or the doctor had found 
another camp. 

“What camp can I send him to, doctor?” 
Jimmy asked. 

“You'll see,” the doctor said. He marked 
the calendar. “I want you to be up on that 
date. I want you to do something!” 

Jimmy couldn’t imagine what, but he 
sensed the excitement in the doctor's voice. 

And he got well, fast, then faster. . . . 

The doctor asked, “Jimmy, how would 
you like to drive with me, out from town, 
to where Sandy Brook makes that bend?” 

And out from town they drove. And when 
they came to the place where Sandy Brook 
made a curve, its bed separated from a dry 
gully by a few yards of earth, the doctor 
said, “Jimmy, we're going to celebrate!” 

They stood on a hill, far back, and Jimmy 
pushed a button on a little box from which 
wires ran. 

Down by Sandy Brook there was a loud 
boom, and stones flew up in the air, and 
dirt. 

“Why look,” Jimmy said, “Sandy Brook's 
flowing down that dry gully!” And it was. 
“Where do you think it will go?” 

The doctor knew, even if he didn’t tell 
Jimmy then. It would go down the gully, 
into the ravine, and then cascade over a 
dam into a bed that would lead it back to 
its old channel. 

“Where do you think it will go?” 

“You wait and see,” the doctor said. He 
started the car and drove back another way. 
Jimmy could only stare when they got near 
the town. For there was a lake, and trees, 
and a big pavilion, built by the business 
men, and rows of little cabins. 

“Camp—Camp Jimmy,” Jimmy said, read- 
ing what was on a flag flying from a tall 
pole. 

“That's what they named it,” the doctor 
said. And his eyes were as bright as Jimmy's. 
And Jimmy’s . . . well say, why shouldn't 
his eyes be bright? His brother Roy needed 
to go to camp! His brother could go to one, 
right at home! 











TEACHER Gets TAUGHT 


—by a new group each year 


By MILDRED UHLMAN 


Alp ANN, the stenographer, raising her 
S neatly penciled brows, “Really Mary, 
how can you bear it? The monotony of it, 
the utter boredom of working for other 
people’s youngsters year after year!” 

She made it sound like four score and 
seven—actually it has been less than a decade 
and mi'lady is only five months younger 
than I am. “Now,” she lifted her shoulders 
in a deprecatory shrug, “in an office one 
deals with adults . . . one’s horizons are 
widened. . . .” 

Our hostess, dealing a hand of bridge, 
chimed in, “Yes, Mary, how can you bear it? 
One’s own—” (here she smiled sweetly and 
you knew she contemplated the charm of 
Junior and Sally asleep in the nursery 
above) “but, children you seldom see again, 
children who don’t really give a hang about 
you, and from whom you learn nothing, 
absolutely nothing, oh,” (a little shudder) 
“it must be deadly!” 

To have attempted an explanation then 
would have been either futile or unkind; 
being sorry for me gave them such pleasure, 
so I grinned and the game went on, but in 
my heart I wanted to tell them how wrong 
they were on every count. 


Eprtor’s Note: Unless you should have 
gone into the medical profession or the 
plasterer’s trade instead of teaching, chil- 
dren get under your skin rather than in 
your hair. Miss Uhiman enjoys the daily 
companionship of her pupils, and writes 
warmly about it. Some administrators may 
want to suggest that all of the teachers read 
this article. The author teaches in the Chi- 
cago Public Schools. 


“Utter boredom?” I recall Lawrence Dill 
Davis, the boy who chased me with a knife 
because I wouldn't allow him to use it to 
discipline his little sister; Bill, the veneered 
bad boy—with the sentimental heart—who 
addressed me as “Pal” or on occasion as 
“Jeeze, Pal”, and the sniveling little half- 
pint, Carl, who treated me to a sundae and 
tried to kiss my arm. 

Then there’s Charlie, bless him, who— 
when his mother died—transferred to me his 
teasing plea, “Aw, be a honey,” and overde- 
veloped, bewildered Rosie who told me of 
her love life. 

Almost two thousand students have come 
to me, stayed briefly, and gone on to senior 
high school, jobs, loafing, success or failure. 
They came, and come, in lots of forty or 
more—four times a day—they tear down my 
false dignity, deflate my ego, debunk an 
alarming number of convenient educational 
theories and force me to turn mental hand- 
springs to keep up with them. They call 
forth a host of responses but seldom bore- 
dom. 

“The same thing over and over again?” 
No two kids are alike let alone any two 
classes. As for subject matter, it must always 
be rearranged and redecorated to meet the 
needs of the particular class and the indi- 
viduals therein. No, it’s hardly the same 
thing over and over again! 

“From whom you learn nothing?” Did you 
ever have a gang of modern youngsters “go 
to” informatively? They read widely, from 
current events publications to the last word 
in scientific magazines. Their knowledge of 
television, stratosphere data, and world af- 
fairs is both amazing and gratifying, and the 
questions they ask are erudite enough to 
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keep the most ambitious teacher “research- 
ing” far into the night. 

A few semesters ago I had a brilliant, cri- 
tical-eyed student with that combination of 
retentive and scientific mind that makes for 
an insatiable curiosity. Steve accepted al- 
most nothing I said at face value. He seemed 
to delight in asking me questions I couldn't 
answer. Oh, how I yearned to put that boy 
in a back seat and forget he was there. But, 
somehow, it got to be a matter of pride to 
keep disdain out of Steve's eyes. When the 
boy, in his first longies, came to bid me good- 
bye prior to graduation, he stuck out his 
hand and gave me his first word of praise, 
“You've taught me a lot,” he said, shaking 
my hand firmly, and I could but answer 
with the truth, “That goes double, Steve.” 

And I'll never—to my dying day—forget 
Jennie Swatoski, poor little dumb Jennie, 
and the lesson she taught me. Jennie was, 
and no doubt still is, exceedingly messy in 
her artistic attempts, but she worked dili- 
gently at them. So, one “smoothly moving” 
day when I felt particularly benevolent I 
gave her “Good” on a pretty bad sunset 
scene. 

“Ts ...s', she signaled her pal up ahead 
as soon as she believed me out of ear-shot. 

“Ts ...s! She gave me a G on this. Is she 
nuts!” 

Since the advent of Jennie I am more care- 
ful where I hand out praise. Perhaps, but 
for her, I might never have learned how un- 
welcome unearned praise is . . . even to the 
slow. 

“Children who don’t give a darn about 
you...” This spring Lindy, my little cross- 
eyed, towheaded line-captain, rebuked an 
over-grown, over-aged lad with the words, 
“Get in line, Dominic! What the hell, do 


you want to bother Miss Uhlman again?” 

Terrier barking at Mastiff. Seeing me, 
Lindy hung his head, not, I assure you, be- 
cause he had sworn—I’d give my oath he 
was unaware of that—but because he feared 
I had caught him taking care of me. When 
I gave no sign of having heard he breathed 
a great sigh and said, “Come on fellas, 
march!” 

And there’s Rudy, sturdy, carrot-haired 
Rudy with the multiple pinkish freckles. 
Rudy who wriggles until his tan jersey seems 
alive. Rudy, whose sherry brown eyes dance 
with mischief. He bites his nails down to the 
quick of his stubby fingers and when I in- 
spect finger nails, grins at me with what ap- 
pears to be an “Isn't this silly?” attitude. 
But, in the depths of those round eyes lurks 
embarrassment and desire to please, and I 
have seen him snatch his fingers purposively 
from his teeth and shove them into the 
pockets of his brown corduroys. Yet, when 
I ask, “How many of you are really making 
an effort to stop the nail biting?” Rudy keeps 
his hand down and winks broadly at his pal 
across the aisle, winks broadly and with 
seeming derision. “No teacher,” his wink 
says, “is going to make a sissy out of me.” 
But now and again when the lines have 
passed Rudy forgets “somthin’” and comes 
back for it, and somehow he always stays 
to chat a bit. 

The bridge party is over, the annoyance 
I felt gone, but the thought remains that 
teaching, like most jobs, can be vested with 
dignity, satisfaction, humor and, yes, even 
glory! Mothers are not all holy, office girls 
not all efficient, and teachers are not all 
worthy leaders, but, each office holds unto 
itself the possibility of greatness. Fulfilment 
of that possibility rests with the individual. 


High School-CCC Course 


San Ramon Valley, Calif., Union High School 


is cooperating with the educational plans of the 


local CCC camp by offering enrollees a special class 
in mineralogy.—Western Journal of Education. 











2 SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —< 


Edited by THE STAFF 


Status of the consumer-education squab- 
ble started within the Dies Committee: The 
final draft of the Dies Committee Report 
contained no charges against consumers’ or- 
ganizations. 

Standard cry of those attacking consumer 
groups is, “Consumer education is Com- 
munistic!” 

Retorts the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, “That's mere name calling.” 

Adds the Bridgeport Herald, “Horse- 
feathers!” 

Asks The Nation, “Who owns Martin 
Dies?” 

States Senator Voorhis, of the Dies Com- 
mittee minority, “In spite of past connec- 
tions with a consumers’ organization other 
than those attacked in the report, he (J. B. 
Matthews, research director of the Com- 
mittee) sits as sole investigator, judge and 
juror on the whole consumers’ movement.” 

Secretary Ickes declared, “When we reach 
the point where consumers’ services are 
damned as communistic . . . simply because 
they dare to warn housewives of the claims 
of fake advertisers, it is time for us to 
wonder whether a body supposedly func- 
tioning to protect the public from sub- 
versive influences isn’t really being per- 
verted to protect subversive influences from 
the public.” 

Said John M. Cassels, director of the In- 
stitute for Consumer Education, “Critics 
who say the consumer movement is red are 
color blind. It is new. It is immature. We 
admit it’s green but it is not red.” 


The present reduced rate on book postage 
has allowed the average school to save about 
334 cents on each textbook received by 
mail, reports Elizabeth G. Bowerman, of 
the Rochester, New York, public library, in 
Library Journal. She estimates that public 


schools have saved enough to be able to 
buy 1,200,000 additional textbooks at an 
average cost of 80 cents each. 


Teacher education took a new turn in 
the state educational journals last month as 
one after another appeared with articles 
offering instruction on a process already 
woefully familiar to millions of other 
Americans—the making out of an income 
tax return. Uncle Sam, with a lean and 
hungry look after years of the depression- 
recession cycle, is now putting the bite on 
us. 


Alcohol education: Allied Youth, Inc., 
National Education Association Building, 
Washington, D.C., offers to high schools a 
list of 15 books and pamphlets which it 
recommends and promotes as reasonable 
and effective aids for alcohol education and 
narcotics study. Other services about which 
information will be sent upon request are 
a group of plays, a magazine, and a club 
organization. 


The Consumer Education Association 
will hold its annual convention at the De- 
Soto Hotel in St. Louis, Mo., on February 
23. Theme: “Next steps in developing pro- 
grams of consumer education for schools, 
colleges, and adult groups.” Small-group 
meetings to discuss special interests, as well 
as general meetings, will be held. 


Is there any connection between these 
facts? Ohio leads the nation in consolida- 
tion of schools, according to State Director 
E. N. Dietrich. And while the state ranks 
18th in amount spent per pupil for educa- 
tion, according to Mr. Dietrich’s report, it 
is 8th in standards of education. 


(Continued on page 384) 
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— EDITORIAL —~ 
Reason and Realism 


ECENTLY I replied to a questionnaire 
R sent out by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion dealing in part with the 
European War and America’s possible re- 
lations to it. Thousands of citizens in all 
walks of life have been asked the same ques- 
tions. Two of them may be given as ex- 
amples: 

1. “Which of these statements do you 
think is closer to the truth? 

“The present war in Europe is another struggle 
between the supernations for power and wealth. 


“The present war in Europe is a struggle of 
democracy against the spread of dictatorship.” 


2. “If Germany should defeat England 
and France in the present war, do you think 
Germany would start a war against the U. S. 
sooner or later?” 


The particular poll in which I partici- 
pated was addressed to those whose names 
appear in Who’s Who in America, whose 
“intelligent opinion” on these questions is 
sought for comparison with that of the 
general population. But on how few of these 
questions would an intelligent man _ be 
willing to give an opinion in a one-word 
answer. And would the tabulation of these 
poll-returns give a cross-section of intelli- 
gent opinion? 

Have we not set up reason or intelligent 
opinion as though it might be a function of 
an intellect functioning like a machine in 
a carefully controlled laboratory? Is it or 
can it be such an instrument? Can any- 
one’s intellect be expected to function with- 
out regard to loyalties, hopes, fears, and 
prejudices? Are not feelings factors of in- 
evitable and fundamental importance in 
our personality patterns and, hence, in at 
least partial control of our “intelligent 
opinions’’? 


Always we must assume that the respond- 
ent to a “thought question” is basing his 
conclusions on certain facts and conditions 
and subordinating or neglecting others, and 
that the facts he uses and their relative 
values might vary radically after his con- 
clusions have been challenged. 

Such animadversions have direct applica- 
tion to the profession.of education in and 
for democracy. For science has been a 
cornerstone of modern democratic ideology 
and aspirations. Hence, intellectual com- 
petence and habits have been major goals 
of public education. But equally competent 
individuals using scientific technics within 
the limits of human fallibility do not reach 
identical conclusions even when they ac- 
cept the same facts or premises. The in- 
dividual, the time, and the place are in- 
evitable variables. 

Consequently, it is an unsafe assumption 
that “intelligent opinion” will be either 
more consistent or more surely “right” than 
unintelligent opinion. For it is in the very 
realms wherein intelligence functions best 
that assuredly right answers are impossible 
and that consistency of beliefs is most im- 
probable. 

The procedure of reflective thinking may 
be practiced by human beings. If it is 
meticulously followed, however, it might be 
better relegated to some super-comptometer, 
some robot chemist, some mechanical de- 
vice for syllogisms, some quantitative tech- 
nology to be handled by experts who, shut 
up in their laboratories, may somewhat free 
themselves from the hopes and fears and 
hates and metaphysical dependencies which 
characterize social-emotional man. 

As for our schools for democracy, we 
shall make our greatest contribution by 
treating teachers and youths as though they 
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were intelligent, by encouraging them to 
seek answers to questions and solutions for 
problems that seem to them to be im- 
mediately important. We shall, in that 
case, not unduly emphasize either con- 
sistency or “correctness”. Rather shall we 
stress earnestness and intellectual honesty, 
tolerance of differences, and cooperative 
efforts both to make tentatively accepted 
solutions work and to examine them criti- 
cally for errors and possible improvements. 

The social-emotional settings for coopera- 
tion and reasonableness, for a willingness 
to understand sympathetically the motives 
and mental processes of those who differ, 
and a consequent effort not only to be 
tolerant of differences but also to discover 
how far it may be possible to agree with 
one’s opponent—such ways of common life 
are fundamental. 

Such social-emotional settings require of 
us educators an awareness of social and in- 
dividual psychological processes that too 
seldom characterize us now, and they call 
for ingenuity in controlling school con- 
ditions and in affecting out-of-school en- 
vironments for which we are largely un- 
prepared because we have not been aware 
of their importance. 





The CLEARING HousE 


Is it too much to hope that we adult mem- 
bers of school communities may come to ex- 
press our own assertiveness through the 
invention of class procedures, school 
regimen, and community participation 
whereby we and our colleagues, young and 
old, may sublimate our irritations at being 
thwarted into positive services as coordi- 
nators, interpreters, and constructors? Only 
so far as human beings can find satisfac- 
tions for their emotional needs through the 
search for solutions, through the execution 
of compromises, courses of action, or the 
experimental application of tentatively held 
hypotheses are the conditions for scientific 
behavior possible. 

Only in Utopia will we be free from 
hatred and fear, and their derivative cruel- 
ties and escapes. But only in Utopia will 
science triumph as a way of life. Only in 
Utopia will mankind be consistently civi- 
lized and mature. Let the school seek un- 
ashamedly to promote civilization and 
mental-emotional maturity, however hope- 
less its complete attainment in our in- 
fantile world. Let us start with ourselves, 
our schools, our communities. We are not 
bound to succeed. But we are bound to 
try. P.W.L.C. 


Reconquest of the Jungle 


HE Dies committee has not yet included 
Tin its investigation the “ism” that is a 
greater menace than all the others—mucker- 
ism. It is a greater menace in spite of the 
fact that it has no organization, no system- 
atic propagandists, no program. It is one 
of the oldest among the “isms” and in every 
nation has many adherents. It marches side 
by side with some of the other “isms” but, 
most disconcertingly, may turn up in one’s 
own home. This is the menace. To eliminate 
it a first step is to find the cause and origin 
of these local manifestations. 

You meet a friend on the street, exchange 
a few words of greeting and start on, saying 


good-byes as you walk. He (or she) gives 
you as a final salute a wave that is difficult 
or impossible to describe. It is an amusing 
gesture. It conveys a suggestion of insolence, 
or mock-insolence. If you stop to think you 
may remember that it is the gesture Mr. 
James Cagney used in his popular inter- 
pretation of a mobster, a swashbuckling 
ruffian. 

If you look about you, you may be sur- 
prised to see that many of your friends, 
largely unconscious of the origin of the 
gestures and mannerisms they employ, are 
giving a sympathetic interpretation of Mr. 
Cagney’s mucker. It is in a jovial pretension 
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of defiance, a special angle of the chin, 
another special angle of the hat. It is noth- 
ing but an amusing affectation, of course, 
an amusing vogue that reminds us of the 
young men who affected a limp in display- 
ing their desire to be like their hero, the 
young Lord Byron. 

It is an affectation, amazingly widespread, 
but is it amusing? It is a potent symbol, is it 
not, of the decay of gentleness and the other 
attitudes and habits associated with a tra- 
dition of gentility and a general respect 
for people who were pleased to be con- 
sidered polite, considerate, and well bred? 

Mr. Cagney, assuredly, is not to blame for 
this. His characterization on the screen at- 
tained popularity not alone for its artistic 
merit but because there was already mani- 
fest a disposition to glorify and emulate 
the vigorous young men who were “hard” 
or “tough”, and lacking almost entirely in 
the humane sentiments that had come to 
be thought of as the attributes of ineffec- 
tive weaklings. No more deliberation, but 
direct action! Not courtesy or consideration 
or compromise, but blitzkrieg in one’s so- 
cial and business relations! 

Mr. Cagney is not to blame, nor is his 
director, nor is Hollywood, whence have 
come the patterns that our mobsters and 
their molls, as well as we erstwhile gentle 
people, adopted faithfully. There was 
glamour attached to these gangster lords 
when farm boys and tenement girls looked 
out from their dull prospects to the excite- 
ment they saw on the screen. 

Excitement is a strong drug. The futility 
of excitement for its own sake, and the 
ridiculous aspects of the breathless, wild- 
eyed approach to every situation is most 
artistically demonstrated in the characteri- 
zation portrayed not by Jimmy Cagney but 
by Jimmy Durante. 

Durante’s excited manner, his bluster and 
pretense, his furious squirrel-cage activity— 
these are hilariously funny to watch, unless 
we realize how effectively Mr. Durante is 
satirizing a good many of us whose bluster 
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and fury and activity are as purposeless. It 
is funny, unless we see that it is another 
symbol of something we apparently are 
losing as surely as we are losing gentility: 
it is a symbol of poise and calm and sanity 
forfeited to the lust for action, for move- 
ment, for excitement for its own sake. 

There is no need to state and underline 
the implications. The schools, assuredly, 
should be on the side of sanity and of 
amenity. But it will take some doing. It will 
take something that is reasonably exciting 
and sane as well to compensate for the 
hysterical hari-kari students are invited to 
share in outside of school. It will take some- 
thing in the way of example as well as 
homilies and precepts to reestablish a regard 
for friendliness, kindness, and sympathetic 
consideration. 

What it requires is a kind of general 
disarmament. Psychological chips-on-the- 
shoulder and concealed weapons, real and 
pretended, must be eliminated where we 
meet socially. 

Perhaps knighthood and chivalry are ut- 
terly demoded and cannot be reclaimed; 
but, whatever name they bear, there are 
manners and modes and moods extant that 
are direct antitheses to those James Truslow 
Adams aptly named “the mucker pose”. 

Not “courtesy” drives nor formal courses 
in politesse are indicated. Perhaps the cure 
is one that lies outside the school. Perhaps 
there can be no disarmament, no armistice, 
no victory over muckerism until there is 
among nations a consistent determination 
to have peace on this earth and collective 
wit enough to organize conditions to assure 
peace. 

It is likely, however, that peace-on-earth 
must follow the general attainment of more 
than we know now of personal peace, 
spiritual calm, and good will. Schools, and 
other organized agencies for attaining 
something of heaven-on-earth in our time, 
can do no less than to try first for some 
small victories over our disposition to revert 
to the jungle. J.C.D. 














2=—SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —< 


Problems of Tenure 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Px.D., J.D., LL.D. 


Demotion of principal to teacher: 

After a teacher had served in a school district 
for a number of years and had acquired tenure, he 
signed two separate teacher's contracts, which were 
executed by the secretary of the board of school 
directors, but the agreements were not executed by 
the president of the board. 

At the beginning of the school year, in the fall 
of 1936, the teacher began his duties as a grade 
teacher at a salary set in the first contract—$105 
per month. He taught for fifty-nine days until a 
new consolidated school was completed. The teacher 
then became principal of the new school at a salary 
of $12e a month, provided for by the second con- 
tract. The teacher finished out the school year 
as principal. 

On April 6, 1937, the Pennsylvania Tenure Act 
became effective and the teacher believed that since 
he was principal on this date, he became a principal 
under tenure, despite the fact that on February 23, 
1937, he had been notified by the president and the 
board that his contract as principal would terminate 
at the close of the school term. 

At the beginning of the 1937-38 school year, the 
teacher was appointed a grade teacher and accord- 
ingly brought action to determine his status under 
the tenure act. The only question to be determined 
by the court was whether the plaintiff was a prin- 
cipal under tenure. 

The court followed the rule stated in Potts v. 
Penn Township School District, 127 Pa. Super 173, 
179; 193 A 290, 293: 

“The Tenure Act provided: that “The affirmative 
vote of a majority of all the members of the board 
of school directors in every school district in this 
Commonwealth, duly recorded, showing how each 
member voted, shall be required in order to take 
action on’. . . the appointing of teachers. This 
provision is mandatory and must be complied with 
to constitute a valid appointment of teachers by 
the board.” 

Inasmuch as the president of the board had failed 
to sign the plaintiff's contract, his case failed. He 
had not acquired tenure of office as a principal and 
accordingly was not illegally demoted. 

In re. Hawkins. 129 Pa. Super. 453; 195 A. 761: 
(December 17, 1937). 


Tenure for Substitutes 


Substitute teachers may gain tenure of office. 

A teacher had been a “permanent substitute” in 
the high schools of Jersey City for more than five 
years. In January 1936 she was informed that she 
would not be assigned to steady employment for 
that year. On February 1, 1936, she was dismissed 
without stated cause. At the hearing she contended 
that she was under tenure. 

The New Jersey Tenure Act provided for per- 
manency of position after three consecutive calendar 
years of service, and for dismissal only for ineffi- 
ciency, incapacity, conduct unbecoming a teacher, 
or other just cause. The Jersey City Board of Edu- 
cation contended that the teacher was only a sub- 
stitute teacher, who had not served three consecu- 
tive years, since she had been absent a few days 
during this period because of illness. 

The sole question to be determined by the court 
was whether the teacher by serving five years as a 
“permanent substitute” had gained tenure of office. 

It is the practice of the Jersey City Board of 
Education not to give contracts to teachers. They 
are hired on a “per diem” basis. These teachers 
are called “permanent substitutes”. Does the classifi- 
cation as “permanent substitutes” of teachers who 
have fulfilled all the requisites of a tenure law 
preclude them from receiving the benefits of the 
Tenure Act? 

The Court held that the Tenure Act “was de- 
signed to give a measure of security to those who 
served as teachers for three consecutive years.” The 
device adopted by the Jersey City Board of Educa- 
tion cannot defeat the purposes of the Tenure Act. 
“The mere occasional absence of a teacher by reasons 
of illness or excuse cannot disturb this right, and 
the local board of education cannot evade the stat- 
ute, notwithstanding the alleged employment by the 
day of a teacher who actually served for the con- 
secutive period of years.” 

The court ordered the teacher restored to her 
position. 

(Note: This decision is now pending before 
the New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals.) 

Board of Education of Jersey City, in Hudson 
County v. Wall et al. 119 N. J. L. 308 196 A. 663 


(January 31, 1938). 
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ScHooL LAw REVIEW 


Salary Deduction for 
Absence 


Deduction of salary when a teacher on tenure 
is a witness: 

In New York the Commissioner of Education 
held that a teacher on tenure is entitled to his 
salary while absent for attendance at court on 
board of education business, or under a subpoena as 
a witness in any case in which the teacher is 
not interested. 

Under a ruling of the Court of Appeals, for a 
witness to be “interested” in a case it must appear 
that he will gain or lose through the decision made 
—in money or otherwise. 

The test of whether a person as a witness is 
interested is “whether the witness had a financial 
interest in the event of litigation which would be 
supported and forwarded by the testimony which 
she proposed to give.” 

Ocean v. Board of Education, 57 S. D. R. (N.Y.) 
339, 1937- 

Judge Pound in Croher v. New York Trust Co., 
245 N.Y. 27. 

Chief Justice Hiscock in Harrington v. Schiller, 
231 N.Y. 278, 285. 


Suspension 


Suspension and punishment of a teacher: 

When a teacher on tenure has been suspended 
without pay by the superintendent of schools until 
the next board meeting, a hearing must be given 
promptly at the next meeting of the board. 

Any new provision in a statute concerning hear- 
ings to be held by a board of education before it 
imposes a penalty or punishment on a teacher is 
retroactive if the amendment concerns procedural 
matters. Such amendments are retroactive to the 
time of the original enactment, just as though they 
were part of the original act. Where an amendment 
creates no new offenses whereby a teacher may be 
punished and does not increase existing penalties, 
it is not retroactive. 

Under a statute providing for suspension of a 
teacher on tenure, the teacher may be suspended 
without pay from the time the charges are pre- 
ferred. 

In the case discussed here, a teacher was sus- 
pended for acts committed before a statute provid- 
ing for dismissal of a teacher was amended. The 
amendment gave boards of education power to sus- 
pend tenure teachers found guilty of conduct un- 
becoming a teacher, or for violation of rules and 
regulations of the board, instead of dismissing them. 
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As it became effective before the hearing granted 
to the teacher, the board of education could use 
the new procedure for the hearing as provided for 
in the new provision of the statute. The teacher 
could be punished in the manner provided for in 
the amended statute, although the acts complained 
of were committed prior to the effective date of that 
amendment, if no increase were made in the penal- 
ties. 

Mitchell v. Board of Education of New Rochelle, 
300 N. Y. S. 385, 252 App. Div. 873, November 
19, 1937- 


Purpose of Tenure Guides 
Court Ruling 


Election to tenure before the completion of the 
probationary period is valid. A teacher had been 
a member of a high-school faculty in a school dis- 
trict from September 1933 until the end of the 
school year 1936-1937, and had taught regular classes 
for three consecutive school years prior to her elec- 
tion in May 1936. 

The tenure act of Massachusetts provides that 
teachers shall gain tenure after three years of pro- 
bationary service. Each school year began in Sep- 
tember and ended the next June. The only question 
to be determined by the court was whether the 
teacher had gained tenure. 

The board contended that because the last elec- 
tion of the teacher by the school committee had 
taken place on May 6, 1936 before the final expira- 
tion of her third school year, she had not served 
“for the three previous consecutive school years” as 
required by the statute. 

The court held: “The literal wording of the 
statute had some tendency to support this view. 
But a strictly literal construction of a statute is not 
necessarily to be adopted if the result of adopting 
it will thwart or hamper the accomplishment of the 
obvious purpose of the act. The clear purpose of 
the law was to provide some degree of protection 
for the tenure of teachers who have served a proba- 
tionary term of three consecutive school years and 
who are continued in employment thereafter.” 

The court further held that a teacher must be 
deemed on tenure when he has actually served three 
consecutive school years and has been elected for 
further service, even though the election takes place 
before the expiration of the last of the three con- 
secutive years. They ordered the teacher restored 
to her position. 

Frye v. School Committee of Leicester, Mass., 16 
N. E. (20) 41 (June 29, 1938). 
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Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary 
Schools, by J. H. Minnick. New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1939. xiv + 336 pages, $3. 
This book consists of eighteen chapters of very 

interesting and readable material, with an up-to- 

date bibliography at the end of each chapter. Seven 
chapters are given to geometry, two chapters to 
algebra, two to junior-high mathematics (course 

of study and organization of materials), four to a 

general treatment of the applications and teaching 

of mathematics, and one each to texts, tests, and 
clubs. 

The author has given 123 pages (the lion's share 
it seems) to a discussion of the advanced course in 
geometry which he intends “for the college pre- 
paratory curriculum and which should be taken 
only by those who are preparing for college or 
have special mathematical ability.” This is a rela- 
tively small and select group. In contrast to this, 
the author ignores trigonometry except for six 
casual references scattered through the book and 
assumes erroneously that children entering the 
seventh year have a “fair mastery of the four funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic.” 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Teaching Mathe- 
matics in the Secondary Schools is not adequate 
as a basic text for a course in the teaching of 
either junior- or senior-high mathematics. It does 
have an important place in public and school librar- 
ies and on the desk of every teacher of secondary 
mathematics because of its delightful style, its 
sound basic philosophy, its wealth of informational 
material, and its numerous well selected biblio- 
graphic references. J. A. DrusHer 


Educational Psychology, by CHaARLEs H. 
Jupp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1939. xx+566 pages, $2.50. 

Here we have a textbook that is written by one 
of the best known authorities in the field. For four 
decades he has been making contributions that are 
second to none in importance. Much of his edu- 
cational philosophy and many of the generalizations 
drawn from laboratory studies directed by him ap- 
pear in this volume. The influence of Wundt is 
clearly discernible by the reader and recognized 
by the author. 

The volume is logically organized into four parts. 
Part I treats Physical Heredity and Behavior. While 
the present-day trend is away from discussions of 
physical heredity and the nervous system, Judd de- 
votes several chapters to the subject. Part II deals 





BOOK REVIEWS ~ 


PHILIP W. L. COX and ORLIE M. CLEM, Review Editors 


with Social Heredity. In this part there are sixteen 
chapters on the psychology of various elementary. 
and secondary-school subjects. This contribution 
constitutes a unique departure from the conven- 
tional pattern. Part III is devoted to discussions 
of Personality, and Part IV to Psychological Solu- 
tions of Educational Problems. 

As a textbook the volume has many excellences. 
It is simply written and the student is not over- 
whelmed with innumerable footnotes and docu- 
mentations because they do not exist. The author 
very appropriately emphasizes the importance of 
generalization, the psychology of schoo! subjects, and 
methods of psychological and educational investi- 
gation. On the other hand, the volume possesses 
certain defects. 

Many of the discussions are too brief to be of any 
real value to beginning students. Then the author 
accepts certain hypotheses that are being seriously 
questioned by recent investigators. Consider, for 
instance, the author’s statement concerning the 
cause of left-handedness. Perhaps most serious of 
the several obvious criticisms is the author's dis- 
regard of the experimental findings of other investi- 
gators. Then there is conspicuously absent any 
treatment of such favorite topics as child develop- 
ment, purpose, the activity program, motivation, 
personality development (per se), and an altogether 
inadequate treatment of the newer objective meth- 
ods of testing. 

The volume is certainly one of the better texts 
in educational psychology and can be enthusiasti- 
cally recommended as such. Its inadequacies and 
defects in pattern of organization are perhaps most 
real to other educational psychologists who have 
radically different conceptions of what the pattern 
and content of such a course should be. Both 
elementary- and secondary-school teachers will find 
the book to be excellent reading and a gold mine 
of basic information. CHARLES E, SKINNER 


Sidelights and Source Studies of American 
History, by Harriet H. SCHOEN and ER 
LING Hunt. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. vi+103 pages, go cents. 
This is a delightful book for youngsters whether 

they “like” history or not. For school use this source- 

book-workbook is keyed to about the eighth-grade 
level, although many of the materials are interesting 
and understandable to intermediate children and 
stimulating to eleventh-grade young people. The 
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Book REVIEWS 


' sources and activities are interesting in themselves, 


but their organization and presentation are admir- 
ably suited for regular history classes. 

This volume, book one, deals with the period end- 
ing with the close of the Civil War. Book two will 
be published soon. The topics included were selected 
after a study of current texts, and the materials 
are chosen for their interest and their historical 
significance. The suggested activities aid in the 
development of reading and problem solving. Much 
emphasis is given to the evaluation of the various 
sources by the students. 

For all students in eighth-grade, advanced groups 
in fifth and slow groups in eleventh-grade courses 
in history, this sourcebook-workbook will prove vital 
and interesting. JULIAN C. ALDRICH 


In-Service Growth of Social Studies Teach- 
ers, edited by Burr W. Puitups. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1939. 186 pages, $2. 
The tenth yearbook of the N.C.SS. consists of 

nine contributions dealing with the beginning 

teacher; problems of placement, promotion, and 
tenure; graduate study, professional courses, experi- 
mental teaching, reading plans, travel, professional 
contacts, and community resources for teaching. 

An appendix presents the results of a study of 

subject contacts of social-studies teachers in Houston, 

Texas. All sections are valuable and suggestive and: 

enlightening; but to the reviewer something is 

lacking. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that such a yearbook 
should deal with the social-studies teacher as an 
object to be examined, prodded, encouraged, and 
served. The total picture that the reader gets, how- 
ever, seems to miss the vital point—teachers grow 
in service through their own initiative, enthusiasm, 
and joy in participation. If by supervision the year- 
book committee means doing something to or for 
teachers, it is scarcely likely to promote in-service 
growth in other than negative and corrective ways. 
Life-growth is not a response to superimposition no 
matter how well intentioned. 


Home-School-Community Relations, by 
WiLuiAM A. YEAGER. Pittsburgh: Univer- 
sity Bookstore, 1939. 509 pages. 

This handsome and substantial textbook in the 


theory and practice of public-school relations een- |° 


sists of five parts: Public, Education in American 
Life; Public Education as a Community Enterprise; 
Cooperating Agencies in Home-School-Community 
Relations; Problems and Policies in a Relations 
Program; and Building a Constructive Program. 
Attractive and enlightening illustrations and charts 
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add to its value for professionals and laymen. 





EDUCATION 
FOR DEMOCRACY 
IN OUR TIME 


Newlon 


“One of those books that simply must be 
read by the members of our profession and 
by all citizens interested in education. Pro- 
fessor Newlon has made the social analysis 
and outlined the strategy essential to bring- 
ing the public schools into the service of 
American democracy.” $2.50. 


GROWING © 
IN CITIZENSHIP 


Young and Barton 


- 


A new type civics text for 8th or 9th grade, 
designed to give pupils a concrete under- 
standing of their country and its institu- 
tions. The material has been drawn from 
the literature of all the social sciences, 
books, magazines, newspapers, and the 
radio; and is designed to meet the needs of 
different types of courses and different com- 
munities. $1.76. 


S. w* 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 W. 42nd Street New York 
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“The public school as a principal socializing 
institution for childhood,” says the author, “has 
burst the banks of isolation and self-complacency 
and has come to recognize, reluctantly on the part 
of many, its greater obligation to an emerging 
generation.” 

It is a part of that larger community which pro- 
vides the conditions of life for every child. It is 
here properly considered a center for leadership 
and direction, its political position in life such that 
it may, if sufficiently dynamic, infuse its influence 
into homes, churches, play-groups, and other com- 
munity groups and institutions. How to achieve such 
a coordination is effectively and convincingly set 
forth in this text. 


Modern Philosophies of Education, by JOHN 
S. BruBacker. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1939. 350 pages, $3. 
This scholarly volume consists of descriptions 

and expositions of philosophic bases and justifica- 

tions of education. The orderly systems and the less 
orderly eclecticisms on which educational programs 
and practices are founded, or by which they are 
rationalized, are legion. Purposes of institutions and 
interrelationships of their elements are too gener- 
ally examined and evaluated in terms of assump- 
tions or stereotypes or criteria that are not those 


which guided the proponents of the program or 
practices under scrutiny. Such judgments may be 
justified provided the judges are conscious of the 
almost inevitable failure of any instrument fashioned 
for one purpose or sanctioned by one philosophy 
to satisfy other purposes or sanctions which played 
no part in their development. 

The author after examining the scope, function, 
basis and values of education, seeks to explain in 
terms of individual and social psychology, the rela- 
tion of education to political theory, to the economic 
order, to the civil state, to social progress, and to 
morals and religion. He assigns two chapters to the 
educative process. His final chapter summarizes the 
systematic philosophies. 

While its subject matter is such that it is no 
book to read from cover to cover at a sitting, 
it is clearly and sincerely written. It deserves and 
will surely receive very general adoption for class 
use and a wide reading by thoughtful students of 
education. 


A Handbook for Teachers, by J. S. Burt- 
TERWECK and G. A. Muzzey, New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1939. 218 pages, 
$2.25. 

This handbook covers material of an integrating 
course for classroom teachers in secondary schools. 
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Book REVIEWS 


It is addressed primarily to student teachers and 
young teachers-in-service; it will prove of great 
value, however, to experienced teachers and to su- 
pervisors, and, indeed, to intelligent laymen who 
desire to understand the newer orientatious of high- 
school teaching. 

The book consists of six units: What Kind of 
a Pupil Have I? What Do I Expect to Do With 
My Pupil? How Can I Plan My Work Effectively? 
Conducting the Recitation; Evaluating the Pupil’s 
Success; and Adjustment to Professional Life. Ap- 
pendices list helpful periodical references and pro- 
fessional books. A very sound emphasis on the 
nature and needs of the pupils to be taught char- 
acterizes the first five units. 

Unfortunately this emphasis is almost exclusively 
upon the pupil as an object to be studied, treated, 
and taught; the teacher's activity is thus over- 
stressed while the pupil remains a passive learner. 

This emphasis is one-sided; education requires 
the self-activity of pupils in accomplishing outcomes 
and attaining goals that are their own rather than 
those set up by teachers. Associated and contingent 
learnings can scarcely be taught if predetermined 
and superimposed by the teacher, though it is 
doubtless desirable for the teacher to be conscious 
of their inevitability—good and bad. They are sub- 
tle; their quality depends on the desires and enthu- 
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siasms of the pupils; they inhere in the satisfac- 
tions that surround accomplishment. 


Principles of Unit Construction, by Ar- 
THUR J. Jones, E. D. GrizzeLt, and WREN 
J. Grinsreap. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1939. 225 pages, $2. 

The body of this book consists of nine chapters 
dealing with principles, psychological basis, and 
essential elements of the unit, the role of the 
teacher, unit planning, motivation, learning pro- 
cedures, and testing. The appendix contains sample 
units for subject matters, “center of interest units”, 
and units of adaptation. The chief emphasis in this 
volume is upon a learning process that continually 
integrates specific learnings and ultimately attains 
a desired central objective—an adjustment in per- 
sonality. The authors thus provide a much needed 
corrective for the making of units whose outcomes 
are expected to be primarily factual or specific 
skills. 


Consumer Science, by ALFRED H. HANns- 
RATH, JR., and JoHN H. Harms. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
71 pages. 

There may be many reasons why high-school 
science is so often unsatisfactory in its influence on 
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young people. Unhappily, it has been convincingly 
demonstrated that high-school students who have 
satisfied course requirements in one or more science 
courses are quite lacking in scientific attitudes or 
scientific procedures. Bluffing, if not outright lying, 
about observations is typical of much laboratory “ex- 
perimentation”, according to several studies. The 
book here reviewed attempts effectively to overcome 
one of the reasons for the near futility of much 
high-school science. 

Science, like truth, affection, tolerance, and 
beauty, cannot be studied effectively by most youths 
as an abstraction. It does not help a great deal in 
reducing its abstractness if we merely compart- 
mentalize segments of science, naming them physics, 
biology, etc. The introduction of concrete applica- 
tions of principles may have considerable value. But 
so long as the “principles” are the alpha and omega 
of science teaching, and so surely as “principles” 
have been reduced to verbal statements, many pu- 
pils will learn the generalization and let the con- 
crete experiences and applications go. 

The authors of Consumer Science have boldly 
approached the problem of science instruction by 
presenting and considering applications of science 
to one major aspect of modern life with which all 
alert adults and many youths are already con- 
cerned. Machinery that does work of importance 
to the consumer; electricity that affects the lives 
of his fellows as well as of himself; the chemistry of 
fuels, metals, and synthetics; the application of 
consumer science to motor cars, heating, refrigera- 
tion, lighting, hearing, and safety; and, finally, a 
chapter on Science and the Destiny of Man. 

Consumer science should be an exciting study. 
Many old favorites of historical and sentimental 
interest may be missed. But the subordination of 
classical expressions and “experiments” and phe- 
nomena to problems that face us all as consumers is 
a great stride toward the revivification of the 
“physical sciences”. 


The Use of Tests and Rating Devices in 
the Appraisal of Personality, by ARTHUR 
E. TRAXLer. Educational Records Bul- 
letin, No. 23. New York: Educational 
Records Bureau, 1938. 80 pages, multi- 
graphed. 

More than three hundred schools are now fol- 
lowing closely the suggestions for testing made 
semiannually by the Research Bureau and a larger 
number of schools is doubtless influenced indirectly 
by the Bureau's program. This bulletin presents an 
orderly statement of answers to questions that fre- 
quently arise in the minds of all concerned with 
the needs and achievements of pupils. 

A brief summary of procedures for appraising 
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personality is followed by a selected and annotated 
list of personality tests and rating devices, and refer. 
ences to tests and reading sources that the reader 
may consult. A brief summary dealing with validity 
and reliability of personality tests and with uses 
of results of personality tests and rating scales, and 
a bibliography complete the pamphlet. 


Recreation and the American Way of Life: 
Proceedings, Twenty-fourth National 
Recreational Congress. New York: Na. 
tional Recreation Association, 1939. 187 
pages, $1. 

The Boston Recreational Congress, reported in 
this volume, was a remarkably representative gath- 
ering of laymen and professionals directly or indi- 
rectly concerned with American recreation. Seven 
major addresses are printed in full, contributions 
of the twenty-eight discussion groups are summar- 
ized, and brief statements of other events and affairs 
are included. To the schoolman, the topics of many 
of the discussion groups are of great interest—for 
example, What Youth Wants and How They Can 
Help To Get It; Day Camps; Clubs and Their 
Problems in the Recreation Program; Co-Recreation; 
Progress in the Wider Use of Schools for Recreation; 
and Agency Relationships in Serving Community 
Recreation Needs. 


A Charter for Progressive Education, by 
LesTER Dix. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. 107 pages, $1.60. 

The author of this richly suggestive volume 
seems surprisingly unaware of the progress of edu- 
cation during the years prior to 1916, the date of 
Flexner’s A Modern School. To him, the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, established by the Gen- 
eral Education Board in 1917, was a social muta- 
tion, whereas at best it was more a synthesis of 
many approved practices in process at Speyer, Fran- 
ces Parker, University of Missouri, Horace Mann, 
and other experimental schools—practices already 
adopted in hundreds of public schools throughout 
America. 

The great contribution that the Lincoln School 
has made to the improvement of American educa- 
tion has been its advantage in giving publicity to 
its generally excellent program. As a result of popu- 
lar visitation at the School, of the constant flow 
of articles, pamphlets, and books describing and 
justifying its procedures, and the just expectation 
that a school so richly endowed and so famously 
staffed, should represent the latest and best educa- 
tional practices, the school’s curricular, administra- 
tive, and activity programs and its carefully planned 
buildings and equipment have been widely ac- 
cepted as models for other institutions. 
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In this volume, Dix sets forth in twelve effective 
chapters the educational philosophy of Lincoln 
School and its application to curriculum adjustment. 
While there seems to be little that is original in 
either philosophy or curriculum as explained, every 
step and statement would be generally approved 
by all modern educators. Especially valuable are the 
charts by which the four major objectives are related 
to the highly specialized divisions of school subjects 
and professional staff. The author is careful to 
point out that his recommended plan is not actually 
in practice at the Lincoln School though it properly 
reflects its experience and the cooperative cogitations 
of its faculty, as well as the practices and aspirations 
of other pioneering schools. 


Newer Aspects of Collegiate Education— 
A Study Guide, by KATHRYN MCHALE 
and Frances VALIANT SPEEK. Washing- 
ington, D.C.: American Association of 
University Women, 67 pages. 

This booklet is an excellent guide to the prac- 
tical study of better methods of instruction and a 
better understanding of the present trends for the 
improvement of curriculums in arts colleges, junior 
colleges, and universities. The bibliographies on 
the various sub-topics are well prepared and con- 
stitute a very valuable guide to the most important 
articles in this field. 

The sub-topics prepared for study are (1) Gen- 
eral Trends in Higher Education, (2) Trends in 
College Admission, (3) Guidance Programs, (4) The 
Changing Curriculum, (5) Better Teaching and More 
Effective Learning, (6) The Liberal Arts and Profes- 
sional Objectives, (7) The Rise of Junior Colleges, 
and (8) The Extension of College Influence Through 
Alumni, Adult, and Extramural Education. 

Although the point was not emphasized in the 
contents of this bulletin the present reviewer would 
like to suggest that any college instructor sincerely 
interested in problems of improved teaching in 
college acquaint himself with the controlled ex- 
perimentation going on in this field, best repre- 
sented, perhaps, by Ralph Tyler’s work at the 
Ohio State University and by that being carried 
on in the General College at the University of Min- 
nesota. J. O. CREAGER 


Report of the Committee on the Functions 
of Secondary-School Administrative Staff 
Members. Los Angeles City Schools, 1938. 
87 pages. 

This statement of functions is one of a series 
of conference studies, carried on by members of the 

Los Angeles School system, pertaining to problems 


of educational leadership. It is the product of study 
and deliberation by fourteen committee members 
representing the principals’, vice-principals’, regis. 
trars’, departmental heads’, and counselors’ organi- 
zations of the Los Angeles Schools. 

As the title of the report implies, the Committee 
endeavored to avoid questions of authority, pre- 
rogatives, stereotypes, and clichés by approaching 
the entire problem functionally. What needs to be 
done? Who is best equipped to do it? How can the 
performance of the designated officer be facilitated? 
How can the functioning officers coordinate their 
work most effectively? 

The report consists of four parts: Part I shows 
the major functions which must be performed in 
every secondary school. Part II shows an analysis 
of the functions of the secondary-school administra- 
tive staff and the nature of the participation and 
interrelationships: Part III shows an analysis of the 
major functions of the secondary-school staff and the 
nature of the participation and interrelationships of 
the several administrative officers in the achievement 
of the staff. Part IV is a detailed analysis of the 
functions of each member of the administrative and 
supervisory staff. 

The procedure as well as the results of this com- 
mittee’s attack upon the problem of school ad- 
ministration is most significant. It exemplifies demo- 
cratic efficiency. It stands out in marked contrast 
to the voluminous literature and intensive effort 
that characterize educational policy and procedure 
in Nazi Germany, where the “leadership principle” 
is superimposed, diagnosed, and explained in great 
detail by the various authoritarian officials—a_pro- 
cedure quite proper for such a state. But in America, 
the success of the Los Angeles Committee is a thou- 
sand times more valuable. 


Are Honor School-Students Overworked? by 
Bast. T. CoLEMAN. New York: Evander 
Childs High School, Honor School Stud- 
ies No. 2, 1938. 36 pages, mimeographed. 
For nearly a decade, a number of New York City 

high schools have sought to adapt for secondary- 

school pupils the program of special challenges and 
opportunities for more competent students which 
have been developed in various colleges. One of the 
most successful of these experiments has been that 
developed at Evander Childs High School. 

Among the many questions which such an ad- 
venture is bound to raise is that of the possible 
over-stimulation and over-burdening of these honor 
students. The immediate challenge in this case was 
the assertion by the parent of one of the pupils 
that assignments for extra-class work were too long 
and contained much “busy work”. 
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Home work, extracurricular activities, outside ac- nique in Europe, Japan, and the United States, 
tivities supervised by non-school agencies, and eco- With regard to America, he dismisses the educa- 
nomically necessary outside activities were therefore tional innovations involving excursions of the first 
studied in the case of each honor student. The two decades of this century with the easy state- 
investigator found no evidence that any child in ment that they “contribute little”. 
the Honor School was overworked because of work Did he really consult the files of the Journal of 
imposed on him by the school. Six cases of too re- Education, The Elementary School Teacher, The 
stricted leisure were found, but some of the burdens School Review, State Department of Education bul- 
in all cases were self-imposed. There is expressed, letins, reports of superintendents of schools, the 
however, a very healthy doubt that the stimulation Proceedings of the National Education Association, 
furnished by the curriculum is sufficient to affect and other literature dealing with the rural school, 
beneficently the leisure-time pursuits of the “aver- cooperative schools, agricultural education, and the 
age” honor student. rest? 

He has analyzed the procedures in current use, 

The Excursion as a Teaching Technique, and set up an experimental technique the results 

by Henry C. Atyeo. New York: Bureau of which have been measured and compared with 

of Publications, Teachers College, Co- those obtained from the use of a different teaching 
lumbia University, 1939. 225 pages, $2.35. method. 

School excursions have been given lip justifica- He presents evidence that excursions carried on 
tion on educational grounds in our own country by means of the technique which he recommends 
ever since the first school dismissed classes for a are more valuable than no excursions at all; that is, 
school picnic or for a senior class trip to Washing- there are evidences that more factual knowledge 
ton. Doubtless, faculties and parents have sensed is acquired and more interest in class discussion 
the potential values of guided, or even chaperoned, is shown by pupils who have taken excursions in 
extra-school educational experiences, especially connection with their class work than by pupils 
those that promised the allurement of novelty. who have not. 

Atyeo reviews the more recent and purposive Thus does another doctoral investigation prove 
developments of the excursion as a teaching tech- the obvious! 
THE SCIENCE IN MODERN LIVING SERIES 
We like to talk about these new basic science books. With their slant on the social 
and economic significance of science, we feel that they are among the most important 
volumes we have had the pleasure of publishing. 

These books are prepared at Teachers College through the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research in Science, whose aim is a science program which has immediate 
significance to human living. The outcome of their research is a group of science 
books which will enrich the background of everyone who reads them. 
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ScHooL News DIGEsT 
(Continued from page 368) 


If baseball players are eligible for unem- 
ployment compensation during the winter 
months, what about teachers in June, July, 
and August? This dizzy train of thought 
is induced by news from Iowa that baseball 
players were drawing down jobless benefits. 
No, it wasn’t a slip-up—if their contracts 
cover their activities only during the play- 
ing season, they are eligible. 


Electric light and power bills of the 
Knoxville, Tennessee, City Schools have 
been cut almost in half as compared with 
the previous school year. Reason: the elec- 
tric light and power plant is now munici- 
pally owned! For the month of October 
1938 the schools paid the privately owned 
plant $1,714.28 for service. For October 
1939 the schools paid $915.69. 


Almost 90% of the pupils in New York 
City high schools are suffering from physi- 
cal ailments and are in need of medical 
attention, according to investigation find- 
ings recently published in the New York 
Post, which commented: “If organized medi- 
cine seeks the reason for the growth of 
popular pressure toward group practice and 
compulsory health insurance plans, it can 
find it in such disturbing reports.” 


Consumer education note: W. F. Morgan, 
Jr., New York City Commissioner of Mar- 
kets, went out personally with several of 
his inspectors, made purchases in 9g retail 
establishments in the city—and was short- 
weighted, short-measured, or overcharged 
in 7 of them. He bought silk stockings and 
shirts that weren't silk, gasoline that didn’t 
measure up to the pump figure, under- 
weight chickens, and Roquefort cheese that 
was something else. 
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